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AN  UNSUBJECTED  WOMAN. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  died  an  unmarried 
lady  a;red  eighty-nine  in  the  year  1806.  She  was 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Carter,  D.  D., 
perpetual  curate  of  the  chapel  at  Deal,  afterwards 
rector  of  Woodchurch  and  of  Ham,  and  one  of  the 
six  preachers  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Dr.  Car¬ 
ter  was  the  son  of  a  rich  grazier  in  the  vale  of 
Aylesbury,  and  in  his  boyhood  had  looked  forward 
to  a  milky  way  of  life ;  but  was  sent  rather  late  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  hMelessly  addicted 
to  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  He  therefore  took 
orders  in  the  Church,  and  produced,  instead  of  tubs 
of  butter,  tracts  on  controversial  theology.  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  his  first  child  by  his  first  wife ;  but  he 
married  twice,  and  had  a  variety  of  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  who  were  all  reared  on  a  diet  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Hebrew. 

Little  Betsey,  in  her  nursery  days,  did  not  take 
kindly  to  her  father’s  way  of  dieting  his  children 
on  dead  languages.  She  suffered  so  much  intellec- 
tnal  congestion  from  them  that  she  became,  as  a 
girl,  afflicted  with  frequent  and  severe  headaches 
which  were  the  plague  of  all  her  after  life.  When 
a  young  lady  she  took  to  snuff"  to  keep  herself 
awake  over  her  studies,  and  relieve  her  head.  For 
the  rest  of  her  life  she  was  a  snuff-taker.  Mrs. 
Carter  was  not  one  of  the  true  blue-stockings, 
for  the  characteristic  of  their  coterie  was  not  me 
possession  but  the  affectation  of  much  learn¬ 
ing.  Her  early  training  bent  her  life  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  direction,  but  in  that  direction  she  grew  vigor¬ 
ously. 

Elizabeth  Carter  in  her  youth  learnt  French 
Iw  being  sent  to  board  for  a  year  in  the  house 
of  a  French  refugee  minister ;  she  gave  all  the  time 
required  of  our  grandmothers  to  “  the  various 
branches  of  needlework,”  and  with  much  pains  learnt 
to  spoil  music  with  the  spinet  and  German  flute. 
She  had  been  most  assiduously  trained  in  Greek, 
Ladn,  and  Hebrew ;  in  these  studies  she  succeeded 
best,  and  especially  she  took  to  Greek,  which  became 
a  living  tongue  to  her,  and  which  she  conquered  with¬ 
out  help  of  such  Greek  grammars  as  were  then  in  use. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  in  compliment  of  a  celebrated  schol¬ 
ar,  that  he  understood  Greek  better  than  any  one 
he  had  ever  known  except  Elizabeth  Carter.  Like 
other  young  ladies  Betsey  Carter  wrote  verse,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  she  published  a  veiy  small 
collection  of  poems,  with  a  Greek  motto  ftom  Eurip¬ 
ides,  signifying  that  they  were  nothing.  She  liked 
the  morality  of  Mrs.  Rowe’s  letters,  which  are  still 
to  be  found  lying  neglected  on  old  bookstalls,  and 


wrote  on  the  occasion  of  her  death,  that  it  would  be 
her  own  justest  pride, 

**  Mj  best  attempt  for  fame. 

That  joins  my  own  to  Philomela's  name," 

Philomela  being  Mrs.  Rowe.  She  admired  also  the 
poetry  of  Stephen  Duck,  the  thresher,  patronized 
and  pensioned  by  tlie  Queen  of  George  the  Second, 
and  addressed  him  in  lines  which  begin 

“  Accept,  0  Duck,  the  Muse’s  grateful  lay.” 

When  about  twenty  years  old  there  was  some 
prospect  of  a  place  at  Court  for  her  if  she  under¬ 
stood  the  German  of  the  reigning  family.  She 
learnt  German  on  this  hint,  but  did  not  go  to  Court, 
and  for  many  years  saw  Ixindon  life  only  when 
visiting  among  her  relations.  Afterwards  she 
Icamt  Spanish  and  Italian,  some  Portugese,  and 
even  Arabic,  making  for  herself  an  Arabic  Diction¬ 
ary.  She  had  a  taste  also  for  geography,  ancient  of 
course,  knowing  a  great  deal  more  of  the  geography 
of  Greece  b.  c.  1184,  than  of  Middlesex  in  her  own 
time.  But  with  all  her  work  she  had  passed  a  youth 
not  without  playfulness,  and  she  was  throughout  life 
heartily  and  cheerfully  religious  with  a  wholesome 
disrelish  of  controversy,  wherein  she  was  wiser  than 
her  father. 

Surely,  the  doctor’s  influence  would  have  sufficed 
to  keep  her  zeal  for  study  within  wholesome  bounds. 
She  was  throughout  life  an  early  riser, .  considering 
herself  to  be  up  late  if  she  was  only  up  by  seven. 
Her  common  time  of  rising  was  between  four  and 
five.  Early  to  rise  comes  well  enough  after  early 
to  bed ;  but  we  have  Dr.  Carter  praising  his 
daughter  in  her  girlhood  for  a  virtuous  resolution 
not  to  study  heyond  midnight.  The  only  stand  he 
made  was  against  her  use  of  snuff"  to  keep  herself 
awake  and  abate  headache.  When  she  was  the 
worse  for  the  want  of  it,  he  let  her  have  it ;  his  pro¬ 
test  failed  against  the  snuff",  and  was  not  made 
against  the  overwork  that  made  snuff"  necessary :  and 
not  snuff"  only.  Poor  little  Betsey  Carter  us^  also 
to  keep  herself  awake  for  night  study  by  binding  a 
wet  towel  round  her  head  patting  a  wet  cloth  to  the 
pit  of  her  stomach,  and  chewing  green  tea  and  cof¬ 
fee.  Be  it  observed,  nevertheless,  that  she  did  not 
kill  herself.  She  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-nine. 
But  her  headaches  were  the  penalty  inflicted  on  her 
for  abridging  hours  of  sleep. 

Now,  it  is  not  just  to  the  body  to  overcome  its 
fatigues  habitually  with  snuff"  in  the  nose,  green 
tea  leaves  in  the  mouth,  a  wet  towel  round  the  head, 
and  a  wet  cloth  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Bu^ 
against  all  that  was  here  to  be  set  a  placidly  cheerW 
fid  temper  and  a  mind  well  occupied.  Elizabeth 
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ael  Richardson ;  and  Richardson  embalmed  a  char¬ 
acteristic  piece  of  Elizabeth  Carter’s  verse,  her 
Ode  to  Wisdom,  in  his  Clarissa.  He  had  not  been 
able  to  find  out  the  author  of  the  ode,  and  had, 
therefore,  republished  it  in  his  novel  (in  the  first 
edition  part  of  it  only)  without  consent ;  for  which, 
though  lie  had  done  honor  thereto  by  engraving  it 
and  giving  it  with  music,  he  was  called  to  order  by 
the  lady.  He  replied  with  extreme  courtesy,  as 
one  who  “  would  sooner  be  thought  unjust  or  ungen¬ 
erous  1^  any  lady  in  the  world  than  by  the  au^or 
of  the  Ode  to  Wisdom.” 

When  at  home  with  her  father  in  the  parsonage 
at  Deal,  Miss  Carter  had  a  bell  at  the  head  of  her 
bed,  pulled  by  a  string  which  went  through  a  chink 
in  her  window,  down  into  the  sexton’s  garden. 
The  sexton,  who  got  up  between  four  and  five, 
made  it  his  first  duty  to  toll  this  bell  lustily.  “  Some 
evil-minded  people  of  my  acquaintance,”  she  wrote 
to  a  fiiend,  “  have  most  wickedly  threatened  to  cut 
my  bell-rope,  which  would  be  the  utter  undoing  of 
me,  for  I  should  infallibly  sleep  out  the  whole  sum¬ 
mer.”  Up  thus  betimes,  she  went  to  work  as  a 
schoolboy  to  his  lessons,  and  thence  to  the  ramble 
before  breakfast  over  sunny  commons,  or  through 
dewy  cornfields,  or  the  brambles  of  the  narrow  lane, 
pulling  sometimes  a  friend  out  of  bed  to  be  com¬ 
panion  of  the  walk,  and  respectfully  noted  by  the 
countrj’  folks  as  “  Parson  Carter’s  daughter.” 
Then  home,  and  “  when  1  have  made  myself  fit  to 
appear  among  human  creatures  we  go  to  breakfast, 
and  are  extremely  chatty ;  and  this  and  tea  in  the 
afternoon  are  the  most  sociable  and  delightful  parts 
of  the  day.  We  have  a  great  variety  of  topics  in 
which  everybody  bears  a  part,  till  we  get  insensibly 
mwn  books ;  and  whenever  we  go  beyond  Latin  and 
French,  my  sister  and  the  rest  walk  off,  and  leave 
my  father  and  me  to  finish  the  discourse  and  the 
teakettle  by  ourselves,  which  we  should  infallibly 
do,  if  it  held  as  much  as  Solomon’s  molten  sea.” 
Her  work  in  later  life  was  mainly  to  keep  fiesh  the 
fruits  of  early  study.  Ifcr  headaches  had  to  be 
considered,  and  her  book-work  was  done  with  n*sts 
every  half-hour,  and  rambles  off  to  water  her  pinks 
and  roses,  or  to  gossip  a  few  minutes  with  any 
friend  or  relation  who  was  in  the  house.  But  she 
read  every  day  before  breakfast  two  chapters  of  the 
Bible,  and  a  sermon,  besides  some  Hebrew,  Greek,  i 
and  Latin ;  and  after  breakfast,  or  at  some  other 
time  of  the  day,  a  little  of  everj-  modem  language 
she  had  learnt,  in  order  to  keep  her  knowledge  ofit 
from  rusting. 

When  she  began  her  translation  of  Epictetus,  at 
the  wish  of  her  friends.  Dr.  Seeker  and  Catherine 
Talbot,  Elizabeth  Carter  was  helping  her  father  by 
taking  the  sole  charge  of  the  education  of  her  young¬ 
est  brother,  whom  she  sent  up  to  Cambridge  so  well 
prepared  that  he  astonished  much  the  examiners, 
who  asked  at  what  school  he  had  been  educated,  with 
the  reply  that  his  only  teacher  was  his  eldest  sister. 
Miss  Carter’s  translation  of  Epictetus  was  not  be- 
^  with  a  view  to  publication,  but  when  it  was 
none,  and  revised  by  Dr.  Seeker,  there  was  publi¬ 
cation  in  view,  and  she  was  told  that  a  life  of  Epic¬ 
tetus  must  be  written.  Her  reply  to  Miss  Talbot 
will  astonish  those  who  connect  learning  in  women 
with  want  of  shirt-buttons  among  men.  She  said, 
“Whoever  that  somebody  or  other  is  who  is  to 
write  the  life  of  Epictetus,  seeing  I  have  a  dozen 
^rts  to  make,  I  do  opine,  dear  Miss  Talbot,  that 
it  caanot  be  1.”  It  was  urged  on  her  also  that  she 
must  add  notes  to  Christianize  the  book  of  the  hea- 1 


then  philosopher,  and  prevent  “  danger  to  superfi¬ 
cial  readers.”  She  did  all  that  was  urged  on  her, 
at  the  same  time  that  she  was  finishing  me  prepar- 
tion  of  her  brother’s  back  and  brains  for  college. 

The  book  appeared  in  seventeen  fifty-eight,  and 
there  were  more  than  a  thousand  subscribers  for  it. 
By  way  of  compliment,  more  copies  were  subscribed 
for  than  were  claimed,  and  the  lady  earned  by  this 
labor  a  thousand  pounds.  The  book,  also,  when 
published,  was  maintained  in  good  repute.  Some 
years  afterwards  her  friend.  Dr.  Seeker,  brought  her 
a  bookseller’s  catalogue,  and  said,  “  Here,  Madam 
Carter,  see  how  ill  I  am  used  by  the  world.  Here 
are  my  sermons  selling  at  half-price,  while  your 
Epictetus  is  not  to  be  had  under  eighteen  shillings, 
only  three  shillings  less  than  the  original  subscrip¬ 
tion.”  Such  a  work  from  a  woman  was  a  thing  to 
be  talked  of  in  Europe,  as  the  world  then  went. 
An  account  of  the  learned  lady  was  published  even 
in  Russia,  where,  as  Miss  Carter  said,  they  were 
just  learning  to  walk  on  their  hind  legs. 

Four  years  later  appeared  Miss  Carter’s  poems, 
in  a  little  volume  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Bath ; 
and  she  was  now  able  to  have  a  lodging  of  her  own 
in  London,  —  a  room  on  a  first  floor  in  Clarges 
Street,  —  whence  she  was  always  fetched  out  to  din¬ 
ner  by  the  chairs  or  carriages  of  her  many  friends. 
Her  brothers  and  sisters  had  grown  up  and  been 
put  out  in  the  world ;  her  father’s  second  wife  was 
dead,  and  he  was  moving^ about  at  Deal  from  one 
hired  house  to  another.  Elizabeth  then  bought  her¬ 
self  a  house  by  the  Deal  shore,  took  her  father  for 
its  tenant,  and  lived  there  with  him  until  his  death, 
he  working  in  his  library',  and  she  in  hers,  with  the 
annual  treat  of  a  visit  to  London. 

The  nautical  world  of  Deal,  impressed  by  her 
erudition,  held  that  she  had  done  something  in 
mathematics  which  had  puzzled  all  the  naval  offi¬ 
cers.  She  had  foretold  a  storm,  and  some  were  not 
at  all  sure  that  she  could  not  raise  one.  A  young 
mar-  remarked  to  a  verger’s  wife  in  Canterbury- 
Cathedral  that  it  was  veiy-  cold.  “  Yes,”  she  said, 
“  and  it  will  be  a  dreadful  winter,  and  a  great  scar¬ 
city  of  corn  ;  for  the  famous  Miss  Carter  has  fore¬ 
told  it.”  While  her  house  at  Deal  was  being  set¬ 
tled  (she  had  bought  two  small  houses  and  was 
turning  them  into  one).  Madam  Carter  took  a  tour 
jupon  the  Continent  in  company  with  the  Queen  of 
I  the  Blue  Stockings,  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  the  Earl  of 
Bath,  who  died  in  the  next  year  rather  suddenly, 
and  did  not,  as  her  friends  had  thought  he  would, 
bequeath  her  an  annuity.  The  bulk  of  his  property 
went  to  his  only  surviving  brother,  who  died  three 
years  later,  and  the  next  heir  then,  delicately  pro¬ 
fessing  that  it  was  to  fulfil  Lord  Bath’s  intentions, 
secured  to  Miss  Carter  an  annuity  of  a  hundred 
pounds  during  her  life,  which,  towards  the  close  of 
ner  life,  was  increased  to  a  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
annuity  came  to  Miss  Carter  in  seventeen  sixty- 
seven,  and  a  couple  of  years  earlier  she  had  received 
a  like  annuity  from  Mrs.  Montagu,  who  then,  by  her 
husband’s  death,  obtained  the  whole  disposal  of  his 
fortune.  An  uncle  of  Miss  Carter’s,  who  was  a 
silk-mercer,  had  also  died  and  left  fourteen  thousand 
pounds  to  Dr.  Carter  and  his  children,  of  which 
Elizabeth’s  share  was  fifteen  hundred  in  her.  father’s 
lifetime.  In  later  years  an  annuity  of  forty  pounds 
came  to  Miss  Carter  from  another  friend.  Sne  was 
rich,  therefore,  beyond  her  needs ;  for  she  lived  in¬ 
expensively,  and  had  money  to  spare  for  stru^ling 
relations,  and  for  those  of  the  pror  whose  griere  she 
saw.  When  left  alone  in  the  Deal  house,  she  kept 
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up  a  healthy  hospitality  with  tea  and  rubbers  of 
wust  for  thi^penny  points ;  was  a  neat,  cheerful 
old  woman,  simply  ^ssed  and  scrupulously  clean, 
before  her  time  in  knowledge  of  the  value  of  a  free 
use  of  cold  water,  fond  of  her  tea  and  her  snuiT,  and 
never  worrying  her  country  fiionds  with  ostentation 
of  her  learning. 

.Theheadach  cs  at  last  almost  put  an  end  to  study. 
Mrs.  Carter  read  Fanny  Burney’s  novels  with  en¬ 
joyment,  delighted  in  Mrs.  Radclifie’s,  obj  .‘cted  to 
the  morality  of  Charlotte  Smith’s,  and  thought  there 
was  more  of  Shakespeare  in  Joanna  Baillie  than 
in  any  writer  since  nis  time.  That  was  because 
she  had  a  strong  prejudice  on  behalf  of  female 
writers  at  a  time  when  women  were  only  begin¬ 
ning  to  find  their  way  into  the  broad  space  they 
now  occupy  in  English  literature.  She  thought 
much  less  of  Burns  than  of  Joanna  Baillie,  because 
Miss  Baillie  was  always  proper,  and  Burns  was 
in  some  ^aces  anything  but  ladylike.  Though 
living  at  Deal,  she  refused  to  buy  there  any  arti¬ 
cle  which,  by  its  cheapness  or  otherwise,  she  could 
suspect  to  have  been  smuggled.  But  her  reason 
for  this,  given  to  Mrs.  Montagu,  was  a  generous 
one. 

“  I  cannot  help  pitying  these  poor  ignorant  peo¬ 
ple,  brought  up  ^m  their  infancy  to  this  wretched 
trade,  and  taught  by  the  example  of  their  superiors 
to  think  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  it,  when  they 
every  day  see  the  families  of  both  her^itary  and 
delegated  legislators  loading  their  coaches  with 
contraband  goods.  Surely  in  people  whom  Heaven 
has  blessed  with  honors  and  fortune  and  lucrative 
employments  of  government,  the  fault  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  poor  creatures  whom  they 
5ius  encourage  ?  ”  She  was  a  kindly  old  woman, 
whose  gentle,  courteous  manner  won  the  hearts  of 
servants  in  the  houses  that  she'  visited.  One  lady 
ascribed  some  of  the  excellkce  of  her  own  servants 
to  Mrs.  Carter’s  influence  upon  them ;  for  she  was 
often  mindful  of  the  hearts  and  heads  and  open  ears 
of  servants  behind  the  chairs  at  dinner,  in  a  way 
that  made  her  direct  conversation  into  a  form  that 
would  insure  their  carrying  away  some  wholesome 
thoughts  from  their  attendance. 

Now  this,  faithful  in  small  things,  was  a  good 
womanly  life,  although  the  life  of  a  lady  given  to 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  and  much  other  erudi¬ 
tion,  a  lady  high  in  honor  at  the  original  blue¬ 
stocking  assemblies,  and  one  who  could  be  truly 
described  as  a  snufiy  old  maid.  That  description 
of  her  would  be  true,  but  not  exhaustive.  She  had 
a  woman’s  religiousness  devoid  of  theologic  spite ; 
a  woman’s  social  vivacity  of  speech,  with  a  disrel¬ 
ish  of  uncharitable  comment  and  flippant  bitterness 
which  went  far  to  suppress  that  form  of  conversa¬ 
tion  in  her  presence.  She  cheered  her  family  and 
eased  her  father’s  labor  and  cost  in  the  rearing  of 
his  younger  children.  She  blended  the  writing  of 
an  essay  upon  Epictetus  with  the  making  of  a  set 
of  shirts.  Without  distinguished  genius,  by  indus¬ 
try  with  love  of  knowledge  and  a  calm  a^erence 
to  her  sense  of  right,  she  passed  into  an  old  age 
honored  with  aflectionate  respect  from  people  of 
all  ranks  of  life  and  all  degrees  of  intellect.  Look¬ 
ing  back  at  her,  out  of  our  century  into  hers, 
we  may  find  that  many  of  her  ways  and  notions 
were  old-fashioned;  but  in  the  good  fashion  that 
never  grows  old,  she  was  a  woman  unspoilt  by 
her  learning;  and  the  less  likely  to  be  spoilt  be¬ 
cause  it  was  true  learning,  the  result  of  steady 
work. 


WAS  SHE  WORTH  IT  ? 

I.  THE  AB8EMBI.Y-ROOM3  OF  BARXCOTE  IX 
1847. 

The  Upper  Ten  Thousand  of  Bamcote  are  gath¬ 
ered  together  at  one  of  their  monthly  assemblies. 
It  is  the  31st  of  December,  and  in  consequence,  the 
ball  is  a  more  brilliant  and  “  dressy  ”  afiair  than 
usual.  As  a  rule,  the  Barncotians,  in  those  days, 
set  their  faces  against  any  sumptuary  extravagance, 
and  the  monthly  assemblies  usually  entailed  on 
Paterfamilias  only  the  expense  of  a  few  yards  of 
ribbon  and  a  bit  of  white  muslin. 

This  is  an  exceptional  occasion ;  the  officers  from 
the  barracks  are  present  en  ma»»e,  and,  by  special 
request,  in  uniform ;  the  band  of  the  4th  Bays  is 
also  in  attendance,  and  relieves  the  cornet-h-piston 
and  three  fiddles  with  a  strident  galop  or  rattling 
polka.  The  female  Barncotians  were  arrayed  m 
great  splendor,  and  in  all  the  braveir  of  diapha¬ 
nous  muslins,  shimmering  satins,  and  other  millinery 
properties.  The  black  coats  present  were  rather  at  a 
discount ;  not  that  the  young  ladies  were  not  fully 
aware  of  the  temporary'  character  of  a  flirtation 
with  the  “  Bays,”  and  the  much  higher  chances  of 
a  satisfactory  settlement  with  the  young  native 
lawyer's,  brewers,  maltsters ;  but  that,  round  dances 
not  having  been  long  in  vogue  in  the  county,  the 
natives,  as  a  rule,  could  not  or  would  not  dance 
them ;  so  that  when  the  brass  band  struck  up  a 
lively  polka,  there  was  a  general  move  on  the  part 
of  the  civilians  to  the  em'd-rooms  adjoining  for  a 
little  loo. 

There  were  two  card-rooms,  one  leading  out  of 
the  other.  In  the  first  were  a  couple  of  whist- 
tables.  At  one  of  these  sat  Colonel  Foyser  of  the 
Bays,  a  gray-haired  old  soldier ;  Cailum,  the  Barn- 
cote  brewer;  Mrs.  Poyser,  the  colonel’s  wife,  a 
clever  meek  old  lady,  whose  silver  hair  was  done 
up  in  rolls  on  the  top  of  her  head ;  and  Lady 
Whittaker,  the  relict  of  a  city  grandee.  Leaning 
over  her  father’s  shouldeiphcr  curls  getting  in  the 
old  man’s  way  as  he  sorted  his  cards,  and  causing 
him  to  puff  and  snort,  and  wave  his  hands  impa¬ 
tiently  in  the  air,  stood  Lucy  Cailum,  as  fair  a  vis¬ 
ion  as  ever  maddened  the  heart  of  a  susceptible 
Bamcotian. 

Sweet  Lucy  Cailum,  pen  and  ink  can’t  picture 
thy  charms,  dear  fair  aaxon  maiden  I  That  her 
hair  was  nut-brown,  —  not  shot  with  gold  or  tinged 
with  red,  but  of  the  extinct  good  old-fashioned  rus¬ 
set  brown  ;  that  her  skin  was  as  fair  and  pure  as 
the  white  lip  of  a  sea-shell,  tinged  with  the  hue  of 
youth  and  health,  and  her  rosy  lips,  just  parted, 
showed  the  dearest  little  teeth  in  the  world ;  that 
her  eyes  were  of  a  deep  lucid  gray,  fringed  with 
long  lashes  a  shade  darker  than  her  hair :  to  tell 
you  all  this  is  only  waste  of  time ;  you  would  fail 
to  realize  the  sweetness  of  Lucy  Cailum.  And  yet 
I  wish  I  could  paint  her  for  you.  She  is  of  a  type 
of  womanhood  now  extinct,  of  a  simpler,  easier 
world,  of  a  more  quiet  and  faithful  time.  Forty- 
seven,  ah  me,  since  then,  the  world  has  change 
from  an  old  respectable,  staid,  and  proper  world  to 
a  raddled  old  harridan  dancing  the  Cancan  I 
There  stood  by  the  vicar’s  wife  at  the  second 
card-table,  pretending  to  look  over  her  cards,  but 
in  reality  drawing  long  draughts  of  love  from  the 
contemplation  of  Lucy  Cailum,  a  young  and  hand¬ 
some  fellow  of  some  twenty  years  of  age.  This  was 
Tom  Bellamy,  a  distant  relative  and  ward  of  John 
Cailum,  the  brewer. 
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The  entrance  of  the  young  men  from  the  ball-  | 
room  disturbed  the  whist-players,  and  the  game 
was  suspended  for  a  moment,  as  they  passed  through 
into  the  inner  room. 

Colonel  Poyser  looked  anxiously  from  under  his 
bushy  eyebrows,  but  none  of  his  youngsters  were  of 
the  party ;  only  Captain  Prodder  and  Major  Bond, 
who  could  take  care  of  themselves.  The  Bays  was 
a  quiet,  gentlemanly  regiment,  and  old  Poyser  was 
like  a  father  to  his  youngsters,  and  kept  them  away 
as  far  as  he  eoiild  from  the  temptations  of  unlimit¬ 
ed  loo.  Whist  the  old  man  encouraged,  and  did  n’t 
mind  what  the  points  were,  but  “  those  gambling 
games  ”  he  set  his  face  against  most  sternly. 

Tom  Bellamy  made  a  move  as  though  to  pass  be¬ 
tween  the  red  curtains  into  the  inner  room.  Callum 
looked  up  over  his  gold  eye-glasses :  “  No  loo  to¬ 

night,  Tom  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I’ll  just  take  a  hand,  uncle,”  said  Tom 
carelessly. 

Old  Callum  was  wonderfully  fond  of  a  little  quiet 
gambling  himself,  and  report  said  that  at  the  pri¬ 
vate  card-club  at  the  White  Hart  a  thousand  or 
two  would  sometimes  change  hands  on  a  single 
night;  rttport  said  also  that  the  change  had  t^ 
quently  been  unfavorable  to  Mr.  Callum.  His 
nephew  therefore  felt  as  though  Satan  were  reprov¬ 
ing  sin,  when  his  uncle  (titular :  he  was  only  a  dis¬ 
tant  cousin  really)  admonished  him  for  losing  twen¬ 
ty  pounds  or  so  at  loo. 

But  Lucy  left  her  father’s  side,  and  took  Tom  by 
the  arm  :  “  Dance  this  polka  with  me,  Tom.  I ’ve 
refused  half  a  dozen,  to  keep  a  dance  for  you,  and 
then  you ’ve  never  asked  me  once.” 

“Well,  you  know,”  said  Tom,  “I  ain’t  much 
good  at  the  polka ;  and  as  for  asking  you,  there ’s 
been  no  getting  near  you  all  the  evening,  for  these 
soldier  fellows.” 


You  see  Tom,  though  tremendously  in  love,  was 
but  a  young  cub.  A  long-legged  young  cornet  here 
entered,  and  carried  off  Miss  Callum.  Tom  had 
missed  his  chance,  and%as  as  sulky  as  a  bear.  He 
walked  into  the  next  room.  Some  sweet  little 
cherub,  however,  sitting  up  aloft,  had  determined 
that  Tom  should  not  drop  his  money  that  night. 
Young  Winter,  a  cool  and  cautious  hand,  who  never 
continued  plaving  when  the  cards  were  against  him, 
and  who,  having  been  twice  looed  for  five  pounds, 
had  resigned  his  seat,  on  the  pretence  of  going  to 
find  a  partner  for  the  Lancers,  — ^young  Winter 
caught  hold  of  Tom  by  the  arm :  “  Come  with  me, 
Tom ;  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  of  impor¬ 
tance.” 


legged  cornet,  although  he  did  n’t  know  how  to  play 
his  cards  when  he  had  them. 

The  billiard-room  was  a  subscription  affair.  It 
was  on  the  ground-floor  of  a  house,  the  upper  rooms 
of  which  were  occupied  for  ofiices.  A  deaf  old  wo¬ 
man  lived  in  the  basement,  and  looked  after  the 
rooms.  Winter  closed  the  outside  door,  and  bolted 
the  latch.  There  was  a  good  fire  burniim  in  the 
room ;  he  turned  up  the  gas,  and  pulled  off  the  lin¬ 
en  cover  of  the  table :  “  Tom,  I  ’ll  play  you  a  level 
fifty,  and  take  eight  to  five  in  hall^rowns.” 

lou  see  Archibald  was  a  canny  youth,  and  liked 
to  be  paid  for  his  time  even  when  counselling  a 
friend. 

“  I  can’t  do  it,  Arc’oie ;  but  I  suppose  I  must 
try.” 

Winter  gave  a  miss  in  balk,  and  Tom  twisted  in 
off  the  spot,  brought  the  red  over  the  middle  pock¬ 
et,  scored  up  to  forty,  and  muffed  a  cannw  a  baby 
could  n’t  have  missed.  Tom  made  a  face,  and 
looked  at  the  end  of  his  cue. 

“  It  is  n’t  chalk  that ’s  wanting,  it ’s  caution,” 
said  Winter,  proceeding  to  make  half  a  dozen  easy 
little  cannons ;  and  then  holding  the  red,  and  find¬ 
ing  his  opponent  under  the  cushion,  he  gave  anoth¬ 
er  safe  miss ;  and  Tom  failing  to  get  in  again,  he 
won  the  game  in  a  succession  of  easy  breaks. 

“  Trouble  you  for  a  sov.,  Toi%iy.  And  now, 
let ’s  sit  down,  and  have  a  chat  and  a  pipe.  Tom¬ 
my,  you  ’ll  be  of  age  in  a  week.” 

“  Did  you  bring  me  here  to  tell  me  that  ?  ”  said 
Tom  sulkily.  The  loss  of  his  loo,  of  his  Lucy,  and 
of  his  sovereign  had  rather  soured  the  youth’s 
temper. 

“Now,  Tom,  I  want  to  know  what  you  ’re  going 
to  do  ?  ” 

“  As  to  what  ?  ” 

“  As  to  making  a  start  in  the  world.” 

“  Well,  that ’s  pretty  well  decided  for  me.  I ’m 
to  go  into  my  uncle’s  business.” 

“  What  1  brewing  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  why  did  your  uncle  incur  the  expense  of 
making  you  a  scientific  farmer  ?  ” 

“  Five  years  ago,  when  I  went  to  old  Scramble 
to  learn  farming,  my  imcle  did  n’t  intend  to  make 
me  a  brewer.” 

“  Oh  I  two  years  ago,  then,  when  you  went  to 
Barber,  to  learn  surveying  and  agency-work  ?  ” 

“  Two  years  ago,  my  uncle  told  me  he  could  n’t 
take  me  into  his  business.” 

“  Ah !  Then  how  is  it  the  old  chap  has  changed 
his  mind  ?  ” 


Archibald  Winter  was  a  few  years  older  than  his  “  He  told  me  this  morning.  He  has  had  such 

fi'iend.  He  was  now  a  junior  partner  in  the  firm  good  accounts  of  me  that  he  thinks  he  shall  be 

of  Winter,  Boothby,  and  Winter,  Solicitors,  of  safe  in  taking  me  into  the  business.” 

Pump  Street.  His  female  friends  called  him  ugly.  Winter  grinned.  He  got  up  and  opened  the 
He  was  short  and  thick-set ;  his  dark  hair  hung  door,  looked  out  into  the  passage,  closed  the  door 
down  to  the  velvet  collar  of  his  coat :  a  projecting  carefully,  sat  down,  and  whispered,  “  Do  you  be¬ 
forehead  and  heavy  brows  shadowed  a  pair  of  keen  lieve  him  ?  ” 
and  piercing  eyes.  He  was  not  prepossessing,  but  “  Why  should  n’t  I  ?  ” 

rowenul  looking.  Not  popular  witn  the  youth  of  “  Look  here.  Tommy.  Five  years  ago  your  un- 

Barncote,  he  was  reputed  “  near,”  and  a  keen  hand ;  cle  was  a  rich  man,  and  the  brewery  bringing  him 
but  he  did  n’t  consort  much  with  young  men,  and  a  fortune.  Two  years  ago,  the  brewery  was  fiour- 
the  only  fidend  he  had  was  Tom  Bellamy.  ishing,  and  your  uncle  firm  on  his  legs.  ow7,  — 

“  I  want  to  have  a  long  talk  with  you,  Tommy ;  listen.  Tommy  —  he  is  n’t  worth  a  ptenny !  ” 
and  we  ’ll  go  across  to  the  billiard-room,  and  have  Tom  jumpM  on  to  his  feet  as  white  as  a  sheet : 
a  smoke :  there  ’ll  be  nobody  there  to-night,  and  “  Nonsense,  Archie  1  ” 

the  marker’s  got  a  holiday,  so  we  ’ll  have  a  quiet  “  I  know  it.  Tommy.  He ’s  lost  five  thousand 
chat  all  to  ourselves.”  each  year  for  the  last  two  years  on  the  hop-duty.* 

Tom  walked  out  rather  unwillingly;  he  didn’t  .  then> w»  a dut, oo  hop., »>d  iars«  .am.  wei. «k- 

lice  leaving  the  game  in  the  hands  of  the  long-  ered  oo  uie  probable  amouat. 
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He  been  buying  up  hops  for  a  rise  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  they ’ve  been  going  down  ever  since. 
He 's  lost  fifty  thou,  at  least  by  that,  and  he ’s 
been  going  on  awful  at  loo  too.  "  I  tell  you,  Tom, 
and  I  know  it,  he  can’t  hold  out  another  six 
months.  It  is  Birkin’s  bank  that  keeps  him  up ;  he 
owes  them  so  much  they  ’re  afraid  to  stop  him. 
Where ’s  your  five  thousand.  Tommy  ?  ” 

“  In  consols,  I  know ;  he  told  me  so.” 

“  He  told  you  so,”  said  Winter  scornfully.  “  Look 
here ;  unless  you  act  at  once,  that  ’ll  go  too,  if  it 
has  n’t  gone  alre.ady.” 

“  That  can’t  be.  Winter.  Birkin,  the  banker,  is 
the  other  trustee,  and  the  stock  could  n’t  be  sold 
without  his  sanction.” 

“  Well,  you  ’re  so  far  right.  If  you  insist  on 
having  the  stock  transferred  to  you  when  you  come 
of  age,  they’ll  find  either  the  stock  or  the  cash. 
But,  Tomnv,  boy,  keen  it  out  of  your  uncle’s  clutch¬ 
es,  or  you  ’ll  lose  it  all,  —  stock,  lock,  and  barrel. 
Now,  look  here,  old  fellow ;  Lord  Theynam  was  at 
our  office  to-day.” 

“  Well,  what  of  that  ?  ” 

“  He  came  to  ask  the  governor  —  you  know  we 
are  his  local  solicitors  —  if  he  knew  of  a  clever 
young  fellow  to  take  his  agency  here.  He ’s  going 
to  pension  off  old  Birks.  The  salary  ain ’t  much, 
—  one  hundred  aAl  fifty  pounds  a  year,  —  but  it ’s 
fair  to  start  with.  His  head  man,  you  know,  gets 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  governor 
called  me  in ;  and  I  mentioned  your  name,  and  his 
lordship  knew  it  at  once ;  said  your  father  had  been 
of  great  service  to  him ;  and,  in  fact,  he ’d  have 
sent  for  you  then  and  there,  but  I  told  him  you 
were  n’t  in  the  town  ;  and  he ’s  coming  in  again  on 
Saturday.” 

“  I  don’t  care  much  about  lords,”  said  Tom  ungra¬ 
ciously,  “  and  I ’d  rather  not  be  a  flunky.” 

“  Dash  it,  man  !  the  money  don’t  smell.  Tommy, 
my  dear  old  boy,  here  are  two  roads  in  life :  one 
leads  to  a  competency  and  a  sure  and  respectable 
position  in  life  ;  the  other,  to  bankruptcy,  ruin, 
death  I  Tell  me  now,  before  you  go,  you  ’ll  ask 
Lord  Theynam  for  this  agency  r  ” 

Tom  took  up  a  cue  and  began  knocking  the  balls 
about.  Just  at  the  moment,  the  band  in  the  assem¬ 
bly-room  struck  up.  The  band  and  the  dancers  had 
come  in  refreshea  from  supper.  It  was  a  joyous 
galop,  *nd  the  quick  beat  of  eager  feet  shook  the 
room  in  which  they  stood. 

Tom  caught  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  “  Come 
along,  ArcMe;  let’s  look  up  some  partners.  I’ll 
see  vou  about  business  in  the  morning.” 

Winter  followed  with  a  grunt  of  dissatisfaction. 

Pretty  Lucy  was  very  angry  with  Tom  for  play¬ 
ing  truant,  and  would  hardly  speak  to  him  till  the 
party  broke  up.  It  was  a  lovely  night,  the  full 
moon  throwing  a  golden  band  of  light  over  the 
rippling  waves ;  each  tiny  ripple,  as  it  sped  on  to 
the  shore,  carried  the  glory  with  it,  and  shattered 
it  on  the  shingle.  The  beat  of  the  waves  seemed 
to  make  a  harmony  with  the  beat  of  two  human 
hearts.  Anyhow,  Before  they  reached  No.  1  Mont¬ 
golfier  Terrace,  Tommy  and  Lucy  had  make  it 
up. 

II.  NO.  1  MONTOOLFIEK  TERRACE  IN  1847. 

Tom  Bellamy  found  his  way  to  his  uncle’s  house 
as  soon  as  he  decently  could,  on  the  morning  after 
the  ball.  He  wanted  to  assure  himself  that  the 
episode  of  the  night  before  was  n’t  only  a  delightful 
dream.  When  Lucy  Callum  appeared  in  a  pink 


morning  wrapper,  looking  pale  and  sorrowful,  lug 
heart  gave  a  mighty  throb  as  he  thought :  “  She 
has  changed  her  mind  I  ”  But  Lucy  set  his  fears  at 
rest,  nestling  in  his  arms  fur  a  moment,  and  allow¬ 
ing  him  to  take  two  or  three  little  kisses.  But  she 
looked  up  into  his  face  with  such  wistful  eyes :  “  0 
Tom,  poor  papa  is  so  ill  I  ” 

“  Why,  what ’s  the  matter  ?  He  looked  so  well 
last  night.” 

“  Yes ;  but  he  was  taken  ill  this  morning ;  the  doc¬ 
tor  says  it ’s  paralysis  ;  he  has  been  insensible  for  a 
long  time,  and  Dr.  James  says  —  O  poor  papa !  ” 
And  here  Miss  Lucy  broke  down,  ana  sobbeu  her 
heart  out  against  Tom’s  waistcoat.” 

Tom  didn’t  know  exactly  how  to  comfort  her. 
He  was  fond  of  his  uncle,  and  shocked  at  the  idea 
of  his  death ;  but  he  could  n’t  hit  on  anything  like¬ 
ly  to  console  his  sweetheart.  “  These  trials,  you 
know,”  he  began  —  “  it ’s  all  for  tb^  best,  dear : 
there ’s  a  brighter  world.”  And  then  it  struck  him 
that  a  world  without  short  whist,  unlimited  loo,  old 
rt,  and  brandy  and  water,  however  bright  it  might 
,  would  n’t  suit  the  old  gentleman ;  and  so  he  took 
to  kissing  the  poor  damp  salt  cheeks  that  were 
turned  up  to  him  for  sympathy ;  and  by  and  by  the 
great  soft-hearted  boy  began  to  blubber  too ;  and  that 
seemed  to  do  her  wood,  for  she  stopped  ciwing,  and 
began  to  comfort  Tom,  stroking  his  hair  off  his  fore¬ 
head,  and  calling  him  all  sorts  of  pet  names ;  and 
then,  when  Tom  had  mopped  himself  up,  and  was 
tliinking  what  a  great  booby  he  was,  she  ran  away 
to  look  after  her  papa. 

After  a  while  she  c.ame  back.  “  He ’s  sensible 
now,  and  asking  for  vou.”  Tom  crept  up  stairs,  and 
stood  by  his  uncle’s Tbedside.  The  old  man  had  the 
mark  of  death  on  him.  “  Tom,”  he  whisperi'd  in  a 
hoarse  voice  that  seemed  to  come  from  a  long  w&y 
off,  —  “  Tom,  look  after  Lucy,  and  stick  to  tlie  busi¬ 
ness,  for  better  or  worse.” 

“  By  God’s  assistance,  I  will  1  ” 

You  see  Tom’s  feelings  had  been  wrought  up  a 
good  deal,  especially  seeing^that  he  was  thinking 
more  of  Lucy  than  the  business,  which  the  old  man 
had  coupled  with  her. 

The  dying  man  took  Tom’s  hand  and  pressed  it ; 
it  was  n’t  the  sort  of  hand-clasp  that  a  father  would 
give  who  has  just  bestowed  a  beautiful  daughter  and 
a  large  fortune  on  a  suitor,  but  an  appealing,  cling¬ 
ing,  deprecating  squeeze ;  at  least  so  Tom  felt  it ; 
and  perhaps  he  was  right. 

Well,  John  Callum  died  and  was  buried ;  and  af¬ 
ter  the  funeral  came  the  reading  of  the  will.  It 
happened  also  that  the  day  of  the  funeral  was  Tom 
Bellamy’s  birthday.  The  will  was  dated  a  week  be¬ 
fore  the  old  man’s  death.  It  was  short  and  to  the 
purpose.  He  bequeathed  everything  of  which  he 
died  possessed,  after  paying  his  just  debts  and  fu¬ 
neral  expenses,  to  his  daughter,  and  appointed 
Thomas  Bellamy  sole  trustee  and  executor.  It  was 
his  wish,  he  had  added  to  his  will,  that  his  daughter 
should  marry  his  ward  and  kinsman,  if,  as  he  be¬ 
lieved,  there  was  a  mutual  attachment  between 
them ;  but  in  any  case  he  was  satisfied  to  intrust 
his  daughter’s  welfare  to  Thomas  Bellainv'.  There 
were  present  at  the  reading  of  the  will.  Winter,  fa¬ 
ther  and  son  (the  former  officiating) ;  Mrs.  Drux, 
Callum’s  widowed  sister  ;  old  Birkin,  the  banker  ; 
Lucy  and  Tom.  As  nol^y  except  the  two  lovers 
had  any  expectations  from  the  will,  there  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  grunt  of  approval.  Winter,  having  folded  up 
the  will,  looked  round  on  the  company,  and  said, 
“  I  believe  I  —  ahem  —  violate  no  —  ahem — secrets 
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when  I  inform  you  that  there  is  —  ahem  —  every 
prospect  that  our  esteemed  and  —  ahem  —  departed 
friend’s  wishes  will  be  fulfilled.  On  this  —  ahem  — 
sad  and  —  ahem  —  trying  occa.non,  it  is  perhaps 
not  —  ahem  —  seemly  to  enter  into  —  ahem  —  con¬ 
gratulatory  matter,  but  wo  all  wish  ’em  well,  and 
God  bless  ’em.” 

Luejf  came  over  to  Tom’s  side,  and  put  her  hand 
into  his.  It  was  a  pretty  little  hand;  and  Tom, 
who  did  n’t  know  exactly  what  to  do  with  it,  had 
almost  made  up  his  mind  to  have  another  cry,  —  he 
was  a  soft-hearted  fellow,  and  his  heart  was  very 
full,  —  when  he  caught  sight  of  Archibald  Winter’s 
face  in  the  pier-glass.  It  was  so  wild-looking  and 
livid,  that  he  hardly  recognized  it  as  hi^  friend’s. 
He  turned  quickly  round ;  but  Archie  had  recovered 
himself,  although  he  was  still  white  in  the  face. 
This  little  incident  quite  put  Tom  into  spirits.  His 
love-affair  had  been  almost  too  quietly  and  quickly 
arranged ;  but  to  find  that  there  was  a  jealous  rival 
in  the  field,  and  that  rival  his  best  fhend,  why,  it 
was  quite  thrilling ;  and  now,  too,  he  remembered 
the  conversation  of  the  other  night.  “  So  that  was 
your  little  gami^  Master  Archie,  was  it,  to  put  me 
off  the  scent,  eh  ?  ”  said  Tom  to  Umself ;  and  he  be¬ 
gan  to  fancy  that  he  should  find  his  uncle’s  affairs 
m  better  order  than  that  sly  fo.x  had  led  him  to  ex¬ 
pect.  I  don’t  think  he  was  a  bit  angry  with  his 
friend,  but  rather  flattered  and  proud  at  the  tribute 
paid  to  the  value  of  the  prize  he  had  secured  so 
easily. 

The  guests  went  out ;  the  banker,  taking  young 
Tom  by  the  hand,  whispered,  “  Call  at  the  bank  to¬ 
morrow,  Tom,  about  eleven.” 

Tom  and  Lucy  and  Mrs.  Drux  sat  over  the  fire 
to  talk  about  the  future.  Tom,  you  see,  was  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  house  now,  and  of  all  within  it,  of  the  big 
brewery  in  Albany  Street,  of  the  drays,  and  wagons, 
and  horses,  and  men,  anil  all  things  thereunto  peiv 
taining ;  and  he  was  a  little  bit  set  up  by  his  impor¬ 
tance. 

Mrs.  Drux  was  a  comely  old  dame,  portly  and 
dignified.  She  would  tell  you  that  she  came  of  the 
first  families  of  Wessex,  and  so  indeed  she  did ;  al¬ 
though  her  forbears  were  but  bankers  and  brewers 
and  farmers,  and  such-like.  For  the  men  of  Wes¬ 
sex  have  not  faded  (or  had  not  then  faded)  in  the 
shadows  of  great  houses.  The  land  was  held  not  by 
great  territorial  lords,  but  by  yeoman  and  squires. 
Lords  there  were,  and  big  houses  and  great  parks ; 
but  their  big  houses  were  but  county  villas,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Wessex  men.  They  did  not  dom¬ 
inate  the  county,  and  shut  out  the  sunlight  from  the 
plain  county-folk.  These  Wessex  people  were  nai^ 
row  and  exclusive  too  in  their  society.  Trade  did 
not  disqualify ;  but  it  must  be  carried  on  by  a  Cal- 
lum,  a  Poyser,  a  Birkin,  or  a  Sponge.  Their  clwiues 
and  coteries,  their  circles  and  assemblies,  are  all 
dead  and  wiftiered  up ;  their  people  have  worshipped 
strange  idols,  and  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

“  Now,  my  dears,”  said  Mrs.  Drux,  beaming  ami¬ 
ably  on  the  two  sweethearts,  “  I ’m  an  old  woman, 
and  can  speak  my  mind,  and  there ’s  no  use  in  shil¬ 
ly-shallying.  I  know  it  was  poor  dear  John’s  wish 
tnat  you  should  be  married  at  once,  and  I  don’t  see 
why  not.  The  business  wants  looking  after,  and 
Tom  can  manage  it  much  better  as  owner  and  mas¬ 
ter  than  as  executor  to  his  poor  uncle.  Here ’s  the 
house  all  ready  for  you,  ana  wanting  a  master ;  and 
I  dara  say  you  won’t  tuim  your  old  aunt  out  of  doors 
just  yet.  You  know,  Tom,  dear,  that  I ’ve  got  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  my  own,  which  John  invested 


in  the  business,  and  gave  me  five  per  cent  for ;  and 
I  paid  him  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  for 
my  keep,  and  so  on  ;  and  we  can  go  on  in  the  same 
way  for  a  while,  till  you  find  the  old  woman  a  nui¬ 
sance.  So,  Tom  and  Lucy,  I  say  this  day  month 
for  the  wedding-day.  No  fuss,  but  just  slip  out  and 
get  married ;  and  then  take  a  week  at  Belong  or 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  come  home  to  business  again." 

Lucy  knelt  down  by  her  aunt,  and  hid  her  face 
amongst  her  voluminous  skirts.  “  O  aunt,”  she 
whispered,  “  it  can’t  be  so  soon.” 

“  Dear  heart  alive,  and  why  not  ?  La  I  your 
poor  dear  papa,  that ’s  in  heaven  now,  will  be  re¬ 
joiced  at  it :  but  there  —  I  shall  leave  you  and 
Tom  to  talk  it  over.” 

And  so  they  settled  it. 

Tom’s  interview  with  the  banker  was  protracted. 
Archie  Winter  had  been  right  so  far,  —  the  bank 
had  made  heavy  advances  to  his  uncle.  But  the 
old  banker  spoke  so  quietly  and  kindly,  showed 
such  confidence  in  Tom’s  prospects,  so  flattered  his 
self-love,  that  Tom  found  that,  ali^Dst  before  he 
knew  it,  he  had  undertaken  to  take  over  the  busi¬ 
ness,  with  its  liabilities,  on  his  approaching  mar¬ 
riage,  —  a  step  which  the  old  banker  cordially  and 
warmly  approved.  He  was  a  kindly  old  soul,  poor 
Birkin,  and  honestly  desirous  to  do  the  best  for 
everybody,  consistently  with  the  interests  of  the 
“  bank.” 

“  And  now,  my  boy,  about  this  little  fund  of  yours, 
—  the  five  thousand  pounds,  you  ’ll  bring  that  into 
the  business,  of  course  ?  ”  Why,  yes,  of  course, 
Tom  would.  “  Well,  brewing  does  pay  better  than 
consols,  eh,  Tom  ?  You  must  sign  a  power  of 
attorney  before  you  leave,  and  we  41  sell  them  out 
for  you.” 

It  was  n’t  till  Tom  had  got  to  his  own  lodgings, 
and  was  smoking  a  pipe,  that  the  thought  struck 
him,  “  Where ’s  Mother  Drux’s  ten  thousand 
pounds  ?  Ah  !  it ’s  in  the  business  somewhere ; 
and  my  five  thousand  pounds  is  going  to  Join  it.” 

He  started  off  to  the  brewery,  to  look  over  the 
books ;  but  he  could  n’t  make  head  or  tail  of  them. 
Banks,  the  bookkeeper,  had  been  keeping  the 
books  for  the  last  thirty  years  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  he  could  n’t  make  head  or  tail  of  Sem. 
Tom  made  up  his  mind  to  have  an  alteration  here, 
and  walked  off  to  see  his  lawyer,  after  signing  a 
few  checks  from  a  brand-new  check-book,  which 
Tom  took  a  little  pride  in.  It  was  something  to 
have  a  banking-account  in  those  days.  Now,  every 
man  who  has  cash  or  credit  to  the  tune  of  twenty 
pounds,  may  have  his  account,  and  draw  his  checks 
just  like  a  millionnaire. 

Winter  senior  was  at  the  office,  and  glad  to  see 
his  young  client.  Tom  explained  his  wants,  and 
his  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of  the  brewery 
books.  “  If  you  ’ll  take  my  advice,  Tom,  I  would  n’t 
make  any  change  at  present;  keep  things  going 
for  a  time,  till  you  feel  qualified  to  take  the  man¬ 
agement  yourself.” 

“  O,  as  for  the  books,”  said  Tom,  “  I  ’ll  square 
them  up  soon  enough.  I ’m  not  going  to  have  a 
lot  of  idle  fellows  eating  up  the  business.  There ’s 
Banks  the  bookkeeper,  and  two  clerks,  and  two 
travellers,  and  a  collector,  and  a  boy,  and  an  old 
man  to  take  care  of  the  office,  and  an  old  woman 
to  take  care  of  the  old  man.  I  ’ll  do  the  whole  lot 
myself,  and  make*  a  clearance  of  the  crew.”  ' 

“  Gently,  Tom,  gently ;  these  things  must  n’t  be 
done  in  a  hurry.  Leave  things  alone,  and  learn 
the  business,  Tom.” 


EVERT  SATURDAY. 


“  Well,  that ’s  just  what ’s  troubling  me,”  said 
Tom  :  “  I  know  nothing  of  brewing.” 

“  You  don’t  want  to,  Tom ;  you  don’t  want  to. 
What ’s  required  is  management,  Tom,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  keeping  the  connection  together.  Your 
name  stands  high  here,  Tom:  all  the  magistrates 
know  you,  and  knew  your  father  before  you.  We  ’ll 
have  you  on  the  borough  bench,  Tom,  the  next 
batch  that ’s  made.” 

“  Thankee,”  said  Tom ;  “  but  still,  don’t  you 
think  if  I ’m  to  brew  good  beer,  I  ought  to  know 
something  about  the  way  ?  ” 

“  Listen,  Tom.  It  is  n’t  by  brewing  good  beer 
you  ’ll  keep  up  the  bu<AK'ss.  You  don’t  suppose 
anybody  will  drink  your  beer  who  has  the  choice 
of  Bass  or  AIlsopp,  do  you  ?  Management,  Tom  ; 
management,  —  that ’s  everything  1  To  buy  up  all 
the  little  public-houses,  and  advance  money  to  the 
big  ones ;  to  open  new  houses,  and  get  licenses 
for  your  own  men,  and  keep  Ilumby’s  people  out. 
Then  you  ’U  have  to  sweeten  the  police ;  that 
you  ’ll  have^to  do  through  your  subs ;  and  the 
worst  of  that  is,  that  it  ’s  wasteful,  such  a  lot  of 
money  sticks  in  the  wav.  Then  there  ’s  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  in  getting  hold  of  public-houses. 
Why,  1  know  lots  of  houses  your  poor  uncle  has 
taken  on  lease  for  thirty,  forty,  and  sixty  pounds 
a  year,  and  lets  again  at  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty 
pounds.” 

“  I  wonder,”  thought  Tom,  “  if  Mrs.  Drux’s  ten 
thousand  pounds  is  invested  in  that  sort  of  proper¬ 
ty?” —  “  That  don’t  seem  a  profitable  way  of  in¬ 
vesting  money,  —  does  it,  sir  ?  ”  he  said  aloud. 

“  Profitable,  bless  me  !  all  that  comes  out  of  the 
beer.” 

“  And  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  clodhoppers  who 
drink  our  beer,  sir.’’ 

Winter  looked  up  sharply,  —  he  did  n’t  approve 
of  that  way  of  hanaling  topics.  “  Well,  Tom,  I ’m 
rather  busy  just  now;  but  let  me  advise  you  at 
once  to  call  on  all  the  gentry  of  the  county,  and 
solicit  their  patronage.  You  won’t  get  anything 
out  of  it  at  first ;  but  thej'  ’ll  like  it,  and  it  ’ll  be 
remembered  at  licensing- time ;  and  don’t  go  in  a 
s^k-up  sort  of  way,  but  just  as  a  tradesman,  and 
hlRe  a  big  card  printed  “  Mr.  Thomas  Bellamy, 
Common  Brewer,  solicits  the  favor  of  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  the  gracious  patronage  accorded  to  his 
deceased  uncle.”  There,  —  something  of  that  sort. 
And,  Tom,  put  on  a  black  dress-coat;  it  looks 
humble  and  unassuming,  and  they  do  like  it  so. 
And  you  must  be  friendly  with  the  butlers,  Tom, 
and  tip  them  well ;  they ’ve  often  saved  money, 
and  are  looking  out  for  public-houses.  They  won’t 
drink  your  beer,  Tom ;  but  for  harvest  homes  and 
tenants’  dinners,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  Tom,  you 
may  get  some  good  orders  from  them.” 

“  I ’m  dashed  if  I  think  I  shall  like  the  business : 
there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  flunkyism  in  this 
brewing.” 

“  Silfy  boy,  silly  hoy  I  you  ’ll  never  get  on 
without  it.  Well,  good  by,  Tom.  Wedding-day 
fixed,  eh  ?  Wish  yon  joy,  —  wish  you  joy.” 

The  wedding-day  was  fixed,  and  the  wedding 
came  off  at  the  appointed  time.  Mr.  Birkin  gave 
the  bride  away,  and  joined  the  familj’  over  the 
cold  fowl  and  bottle  of  sherry  which  did  duty  for  a 
i^edding-breakfast.  Whilst  the  bride  was  chang¬ 
ing  her  colored  dress  for  a  thick  travelling  one,  oM 
Birkin  drew  Tom  into  the  little  breakfast-parlor. 

“  Tom,  I  ’ll  get  you  to  write  your  name  across 
these  bills ;  they  represent  the  amount  of  our  ad¬ 


vances  to  your  firm.  We  shall  renew  them,  of 
course,  from  time  to  time,  and  we  shall  only 
charge  you  for  the  stamps  and  the  ordinary  current 
interest.” 

“Now,  suppose,”  said  Tom,  “just  fiir  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  I  won’t  accept  these  bills.” 

“  Well,  in  that  case,”  said  Birkin,  “  we  should 
have  to  realize  our  collateral  securities.” 

“  And  what  does  that  mean  ?  ” 

“  Selling  the  brew-house,  and  this  house  and  the 
furniture,  and  the  public-houses,  and  disposing  of 
the  business  to  the  best  advantage ;  or  perhaps  we 
might  carry  it  on  ourselves.” 

“Well,  that’s  candid,”  said  Tom.  “Perhaps 
I ’d  better  sign  I  It  was  only  my  joke,  you  know, 
Mr.  Birkin.” 

Mr.  Biikin  smiled  grimly.  “  Ah,  Tom,  you 
must  get  out  of  the  way  of  joking  in  business.” 

After  that  Tom’s  faculties  became  confused,  for 
Mrs.  Tom  made  her  appi*arance,  and  they  drove  off 
to  the  station.  Happy  Tom  ! 


III.  NO.  1  MONTGOLFIER  TERRACE  IN  1857. 


Ten  years  have  made  many  alterations  in  Bam- 
cote.  It  is  the  close  of  a  November  day,  —  the  sun 
is  going  down  into  the  sea  in  a  gold  and  purple 
haze.  The  esplanade  is  crowded;  fair  girls  are 
dashing  past  on  horseback ;  carriages  are  rolling 
by ;  and  yet  with  all  there  is  a  hush  and  a  calm, 
that  may  be  felt.  You  hear  the  ringing  laughter 
of  light-hearted  girls,  the  beat  of  the  horses’  hoofs, 
the  jingling  of  the  harness,  and  the  rattle  of  the 
wheels ;  but  between  all  you  can  catch  the  meas¬ 
ured  plash  of  the  waves,  the  thud  of  the  oars  in  the 
rowlocks  of  the  boat  in  which  the  fisherman  stands 
throwing  out  his  nets,  and  the  hail  of  his  comrade 
on  shore. 

Ten  years  have  prospered  well  with  Barncote. 
In  ’47,  only  a  provincial  bathing-town ;  in  ’57,  a 
“(jneen  amongst  watering-places.” 

Montgolfier  Terrace  has  shared  in  the  general 
advance.  No.  3,  where  Mr.  Hanks  lived,  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Countess  Bigaroon,  family,  and 
suite.  Admiral  Bobbin,  tha  sea-lord,  lives  in  No. 
4.  By  and  by,  when  the  daylight  is  altogether 
gone,  and  the  tattoo  is  sounded  at  the  barracks, 
and  the  picket  is  tramping  along,  turning  our  gal¬ 
lant  defenders  out  of  the  public-houses,  where  they 
have  been  stupefying  themselves  with  Bellamy  & 
Co.’s  Entire,  if  you  stroll  up  Montgolfier  Terrace, 
you  will  see  through  the  windows  on  the  ground- 
floor,  wide  open,  although  in  November,  men  and 
women  in  evening  dress,  and  dinner-tables  loaded 
with  crystal  and  flowers  and  sparkling  lights ;  and 
you  shall  hear  the  band  in  the  enclosure  playing 
selections  from  Fra  Diavolo,  and  through  the  din 
the  susurrus  of  the  surges,  and  the  creaking  of  the 
capstan,  and  the  “  Heave  oh !  ”  of  the  fishers,  haul¬ 
ing  up  the  Mary  Jane  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ad¬ 
vancing  spring-tide. 

No.  1,  however,  has  not  shared  in  the  general 
advance.  No.  1  still  dines  at  one,  and  has  tea  at 
seven,  and  sups  at  nine,  for  No.  1  does  not  affect 
the  mode,  but  is  only  the  residence  of  Alderman 
and  ex-Mayor  Bellamy,  a  mere  local  magnate. 

On  this  night  in  November,  the  worthy  alderman 
is  enjoying  his  tea  in  his  drawing-room,  and  we 
will  look  in  upon  him,  and  see  how  the  past  ten 
years  have  affected  him  and  his  fair  partner. 

Lucy  Bellamy  is  as  beautiful  as  ever,  a  clarming 
model  of  an  English  matron.  Still  of  the  placid 
forehead,  the  limpid  eyes,  and  flowing  lines  of  fig. 
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WAS  SHE  WORTH  IT  ? 

ure,  which  mature  age  has  only  developed  and 
rounded  to  peifection. 

Happy  Tom !  A  little  girl  of  eight  is  climbing 
about  ms  knees,  and  claiming  a  share  of  the  tea¬ 
cake  he  is  consuming.  But  Turn  has  n’t  worn  so 
well.  There  are  wrinkles  enough  about  A  is  fore¬ 
head,  and  round  his  eyes;  when  his  mouth  is  at 
rest,  it  is  a  little  drawn  down  at  the  comers.  Seen 
now  as  he  leans  back  and  shuts  his  eyes,  it  is  a  sad 
and  weary  face ;  but  it  brightens  up  into  life  and 
love  as  hjs  wife  leans  over  his  chair,  and  pushes 
the  hair  ofi'  his  forehead  in  the  old  caressing  way. 

“  You  look  so  worn  out,  Tom,  dear ;  it  must  have 
been  a  very  trying  day  for  you,  poor  fellow !  Mr. 
Birkiii  was  such  a  kind  friend,  was  n’t  he,  Tom  ?  ” 

Tom  grunted  some  unintelligible  answer,  which 
his  wife  took  for  assent,  and  went  on,  “  You  must 
n’t  grieve,  Tom,  dear.  lie  lived  his  appointed  time, 
and  he ’s  now  reaping  the  reward  of  his  long  life 
of  good  deeds.” 

You  see  Mrs.  Tom  was  rather  given  to  preach¬ 
ing  ;  but  then  she  was  so  good  and  devout  herself, 
that  her  only  grief  almost  was  that  her  dear,  good 
Tom  didn’t  seem  to  think  so  much  of  spiritual 
things  as  he  ouglit.  • 

“  Yes,”  said  Tom ;  “  he  lived  his  appoi tftd  time ; 
but  for  all  that,  I  wish  he ’d  lived  a  little  longer.” 

“  Ah,  Tom,  we  must  n’t  repine,”  said  the  sweet 
homilist.  “  Did  n’t  Arthur  Birkin  feel  it  very 
much  ?  ” 

“  By  Jove  I  ”  said  Tom,  “  I  wish  I ’d  felt  it  the 
same  way.  The  old  boy  left  every  penny  to  Ar¬ 
thur.” 

“  0, 1 ’m  so  glad,  Tom  1  I  was  afraid  he  did  n’t 
like  Arthur,  and  that  he ’d  leave  his  money  away 
to  the  Burgesses :  he  was  so  fond  of  the  Bur¬ 
gesses.” 

•  “  Tell  you  what,  Lu ;  what  old  Birkin  was  fond¬ 
est  of  was  the  bank  :  he  worshipped  the  bank.  Do 
vou  think  he ’d  leave  his  money  to  be  squandered 
by  those  dashing  Burgesses  ?  No.  He  saw  what 
a  hard  skinflint  Arthur  was,  and  he  did  n’t  like 
him,  for  the  old  man  was  n’t  a  bad  sort  himself ; 
but  for  all  that,  he  knew  that  Arthur  would  keep 
up  the  bant ;  and  that ’s  the  secret  of  it.” 

“  Do  you  know,  Tom,  I  thought  perhaps  he ’d 
leave  you  something  ?  ” 

“  Well,  he  did  n’t ;  that ’s  all,”  said  Tom,  roughly ; 
and  Lucy  retreated  to  her  own  seat,  rather  offended. 
Tom  shut  his  eyes  again,  and  leaned  wearily  back 
in  his  chair.  Mrs.  Tom  softened  again  as  she 
watched  his  pale  face. 

“  Tom,  dear,  I ’m  afraid  you  ’re  worrying.” 

“  Well,  I ’ve  had  a  good  deal  to  try  me  lately.” 

“  In  business  you  mean,  Tom  ?  ” 

“  WelljVes.” 

“But  Tom,  dear,  you  shouldn’t  let  your  mind 
dwell  so  much  upon  business.  Think,  dear,  that 
you  should  lean  upon  a  Higher  Power,  who  orders 
everything  as  He  wills.” 

“  Ah !  ”  said  Tom  with  a  sigh  that  came  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart. 

For  the  last  ten  years,  Tom’s  religion  had  been 
this,  —  to  clear  the  firm  with  Birkin’s  bank.  For 
this  he  had  risen  early,  and  late  taken  rest,  and 
eaten  the  bread  of  carefulness.  This  accomphshed 
he  would  live  his  life  in  peace  and  thankfulness. 
The  load  he  had  heaped  upon  his  own  back  had 
been  vary  heavy  upon  him.  At  first,  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  he  had  done  his  duty  bore  him  up  on  his 
up-hill  way.  That  he  had  fulfilled  his  uncle’s  dying 
wish ;  that  he  had  kept  his  memory  from  reproach ; 
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that  he  had  saved  Lucy  and  her  aunt  from  destitu¬ 
tion,  and  borne  up  the  credit  of  the  old  firm :  these 
were  thoughts  that  sustained  and  comforted  him. 

And  then  he  knew  full  well  that  this  was  the  price 
he  had  paid  for  his  wife,  for  Lucy  would  never  have 
married  the  man  who  had  refused  to  carry  out  his 
solemn  promise,  made  on  his  uncle’s  death-bed. 

But  as  years  rolled  on,  and  Tom’s  mind  cleared  it¬ 
self  from  the  mists  of  boyish  enthusiasm,  he  took  a 
veiy  different  view  of  the  matter. 

Tom’s  troubles  came  upon  him  with  redoubled 
force  this  night.  He  had  struggled  so  hard  the 
last  ten  years  ;  and  he  h^so  nearly  succeeded,  — 
so  nearly  succeeded  I  But  Birkin’s  death  would 
probably  ruin  him ;  he  would  go  down  within  reach 
of  land.  He  had  left  home  that  morning  with  a 
hopeful  heart. 

llie  old  man  had  been  so  kind  to  him  in  his 
lifetime ;  not  a  wicked  old  man  of  the  sea,  choking 
the  life  out  of  his  slave,  but  a  kind,  considerate  old 
man,  driving  him  quietly,  and  letting  him  take 
breath  ever  and  again.  Surely  he  would  leave 
him  something ;  he  might  even  leave  him  the 
amount  of  his  indebtedness,  for  the  bank  had,  after 
all,  been  paid  neaily  all  the  original  debt,  and  the 
estate  could  so  well  afford  it;  for  Birkins  &  Co. 
were  shakv  no  longer.  The  waste  of  building-land, 
and  the  sliells  of  tenantless  houses,  on  which  the 
firm  had  made  such  large  advances,  which,  on  the 
failure  of  the  land-jobbers,  and  the  building-job¬ 
bers,  and  the  working-builders,  the  bank  had  been 
obliged  to  take  possession  of,  and  which  had  caused 
such  a  lock-up  of  capital :  this  piece  of  marsh  by 
the  seaside  was  now  covered  by  aristocratic  man¬ 
sions,  gorgeous  squares,  and  noble  terraces,  and  had 
proved  a  perfect  Pactolus,  streaming  gold  into  the 
cofiers  of  the  bank.  “  Oh  I  ”  thought  Tom,  “  if  I 
can  come  back  to  my  wife  a  free  man  to-night, 
there  won’t  be  a  happier  dog  in  England  than  1 1  ” 

But  it  was  n’t  to  be.  As  Tom  sat  by  the  fire  that 
night,  he  felt  tightening  round  his  neck  the  wretch¬ 
ed  burden  of  his  life. 

As  Tom  sat  by  the  fire,  he  looked  at  his  wife, 
busy  with  some  feminine  work,  one  shapely  hand 
holmng  the  thread,  whilst  the  other  drove  a  tiny 
shuttle  to  and  fro.  Gracie  sat  coiled  on  the  floor, 
leaning  against  her  mother’s  knee,  absorbed  in  a 
story-book,  her  lips  just  parted,  and  one  little  hand 
playing  with  a  straggling  curl.  And  then  the 
thought  came  into  his  mind,  —  it  had  been  there 
often  before,  but  unacknowledged,  driven  away, 
before  it  took  shape ;  but  now  he  took  it  up,  and 
handled  and  examined  it,  —  the  thought  was  a 
question ;  “  Was  she  worth  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  by  Heaven !  ”  was  Tom’s  enalamation. 

It  broke  out  unawares ;  it  frightened  his  wife  out 
of  her  wits,  and  made  Gracie  jump  on  to  her  feet. 

“  Papa  I  ”  said  Lucy  ;  and  there  was  a  world  of 
mild  reproach  in  her  voice. 

“  Mamma,”  said  Gracie,  a  little  casuist,  deeply 
read  in  all  the  lore  of  catechism  and  command¬ 
ment,  “  was  n’t  that  taking  the  name  of  God’s  holy 
dwelling  in  vain  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  in  vain,  my  darling,”  smd  Tom,  draw¬ 
ing  her  to  him,  and  giving  her  a  long  lingering 
kiss,  —  “  not  m  vain.” 

^ext  morning  at  breakfast  Mr.  Bellamy  told  his 
wife  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  insure  his 
lile. 

“  But  why,  Tom  ?  '* 

“  I  think  it  only  prudent,  my  dear ;  so  much  of 
the  business  depends  on  my  own  work,  that  I  ought 
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to  take  care  of  your  future,  in  case  anytliing  should 
happen  to  me.” 

Mrri.  Tom  put  down  the  coffee-jiot,  and  looked  at 
her  husband  with  suffused  eyes.  That  anything 
idiould  happen  to  Tom  !  “  But,  Tom,  dear,  you 

don’t  feel  ill,  or  an^dhing  ?  ” 

“  The  insurance  doctors  will  take  care  of  that, 
Lucy  :  they  won’t  insure  mv  life  if  there’s  any  pros¬ 
pect  of  my  premature  death.” 

“  But,  Tom,  is  n’t  there  Aunt  Drux’s  ten  thousand 
pounds  ?  Poor  aunt  I  she  told  me  iust  before  she 
died  what  a  comfort  it  to  her  that  we  were  so 
well  provided  for ;  an(®  was  so  pleased,  Tom, 
that  she  left  it  to  you,  instead  of  settling  it,  or 
anything,  —  it  showed  such  confidence  in  you,  dear 
Tom.” 

“  Delightful  I  ”  said  Tom,  who  did  n’t  know  ex- 
actly  what  he  was  saying. 

“Well,  then,  Tom,  if  anything  should  happen, 
we  should  have  enough  to  live  upon ;  and  just  what 
would  keep  Gracie  and  me  would  be  all  we  should 
want  without  you,  Tom.” 

Ah,  the  ten  thousand  your  aunt  left  is  in  the 
business.  But  I  shall  never  make  you  understand, 
Lucy.  1  can  only  say  that  I  think  it  necessary*  to 
insure  my  life.” 

Tom  went  to  Mr.  Winter’s  office,  —  Winter  senior 
was  dead,  and  Archibald  ruled  in  his  stead.  He  was 
agent  for  the  “  Legal  Luminary,”  the  “  Dubious  ” 
and  “  Disputable,”  and  one  or  two  other  life  offices. 

“  Want  to  insure  your  life,  Tom  ?  Of  course ; 
what  every  prudent  man  ought  to  do.  I  told  you 
long  ago  you  should  do  it.  What  amount  do  you 
intend  to  prop>ose  for  ?  ” 

“  Ten  thousand  pounds.” 

The  last  ten  years  have  not  made  much  change 
in  Archie  Winter.  Except  that  he  has  had  his 
hair  cut,  —  that  instead  of  displaying  a  whole  bosom- 
full  of  shirt-front,  he  is  buttoned  tightly  up  to  his 
chin,  in  an  Oxford  Mixture  suit,  you  would  n’t  no¬ 
tice  any  alteration  in  him. 

He  cast  a  quick  look  at  Tom  from  under  his 
buslw  eyebrows. 

“  Biggish  sum,  is  n’t  it  ?  ” 

“  Not  more  than  it  ought  to  be,”  said  Tom. 
“Nobody  but  myself  could  work  the  business  so 
economically.  Were  I  to  die,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  a  manager  at  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  or 
•o,  besides  a  clerk  or  two ;  I  don’t  want  my  wile  to 
suffer  pecuniarily  by  my  death.” 

“  Still,  after  Skll,  Tom,  there  would  be  a  good  in¬ 
come  left  for  your  widow.” 

“  Archie,  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  what  I  dare 
say  you  know ;  I ’ve  got  borrowed  capital  in  the 
business.  Now,  if  I  were  to  die,  that  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  called  in.  Well,  this  insurance  would  re¬ 
place  it.” 

“  Just  so,”  said  Winter ;  “  I  quite  see  your  mo¬ 
tives.  Well,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  take  vour  pro¬ 
posals.  Suppose  we  say  three  thousand  pounds 
m  the  Legal,  three  thousand  in  the  Dubious,  and 
two  thousand  each  in  the  Highland  Husbands  and 
Scotch  Veritable?  Well,  it’s  easily  arranged. 
You  ’ll  fill  up  these  forms :  they  ’re  much  about 
the  same ;  some  of  ’em  want  to  know  if  your  grand¬ 
mother  wore  false  teeth,  and  some  of  ’em  only  q^k 
if  your  father  was  troubled  with  corns.”  Mr.  Win¬ 
ter  here  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at  his  own  joke.  I 
fancy  Artemus  Ward  borrowed  this  joke,  but  he 
did  n’t  acknowledge  it. 

Tom  had  to  go  up  to  London,  the  assurance 
being  a  heavy  one,  and  was  poked  about  by  the 


united  doctors  of  the  four  companies,  and  questioned 
most  minutely  as  to  all  his  habits.  He  had  ii^ 
quent  interviews  with  four  boards  of  directors  and 
four  secretaries.  The  result  was  satisfactory.  The 
united  doctors  could  find  no  fault  with  Tom’s  con¬ 
stitution  or  physique.  The  united  boards  could 
find  no  flaw  in  Tom’s  reasons  for  insiming  so 
heavily.  There  was  no  agent  for  whom  the 
societies  had  a  higher  regard  than  Mr.  Archibald 
Winter.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied.  The  directors 
were  perfectly  satisfied.  The  proposals  were 
accepted ;  and  Tom  had  to  draw  a  check  for 
three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pounds,  the  amount 
of  the  united  premiums. 

IV.  THE  BARNCOTE  BANK  IN  1857. 

The  announcement  of  the  Barncote  public  ball 
for  New  Year’s  Eve  had  appeared  for  several  weeks 
in  the  Barncote  Herald,  with  a  long  list  of  stewards 
and  lady  patronesses,  low  down  on  which,  as  be¬ 
seemed  their  mere  local  position  stood  the  names  of 
Alderman  Tom  and  Mrs.  Bellamy.  Tom’s  thoughts 
were  not,  however,  on  balls,  as  he  stood  at  the  tall 
desk  in  the  brewerj-  counting-house  which  looked 
out  into  me  brewery  yard.  lie  held  in  his  hand 
a  sheet  of  figures.  It  was  Tom’s  profit  and  loss 
account  for  the  year  just  ending,  and  it  was  n’t  an 
unsatisfactory  one.  It  showed  in  round  numbers 
a  profit  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds;  and 
Tom’s  drawing  had  only  been  one  tnousand  two 
hundred  pounds.  Tom  called  his  manager  into 
the  counting-house,  and  showed  him  the  bal¬ 
ance-sheet.  “  Very  satisfactory  indeed,  sir,”  said 
Birks,  who  from  much  poring  over  vats  and  in¬ 
halation  of  worty  vapors,  was  rather  husky  in  the 
throat. 

“  I ’m  greatly  indebted  to  you,  Birks,  for  the 
wqy  you ’ve  worked  for  me.  I ’ve  signed  a  check 
for  your  salary  and  the  wages.  1  ’ve  great  pleasure 
in  giving  you  this  check  for  fifty  pounds  as  a 
new  years  present.  I  sha’  n't  be  here  to-morrow, 
Birks,  as  I ’m  going  to  Luifhaven  to  collect,  and 
can’t  be  back  till  late  at  night.  So  I  ’jl  wish  you 
a  happy  new  year,  Birks ;  and  good  by,  and  God 
bless  you  I  ” 

Birks  was  embarrassed  by  the  warmth  of  his 
master’s  manner  and  the  largeness  of  his  gift.  A 
five-pound  note  was  about  the  figure  he  usually 
had.  Fifty  pounds  I  Birks’s  salary  was  ten  poun(h 
a  month,  and  when  it  came  it  was  usually  fore¬ 
stalled  ;  and  there  were  also  numerous  little  scores 
against  him,  which  were  troubling  his  mind  this 
festive  Christmas-tide.  Indeed,  Mr.  Parkins,  the 
draper,  had  been  very  sharp  with  him  about  a 
small  account  which  he  owed  for  mourning,  for 
a  little  boy  who  had  died  two  years  ago;  and 
Parkins  had  threatened  to  complain  to  his  master 
of  his  dishonesty  in  not  paying  his  bills.  Poor 
Birks  had  fancied  that  he  had  seen  Parkins  walking 
up  with  Mr.  Tom,  and  he  imagined  the  summons  to 
the  counting-house  was  a  prelude  to  instants  dis¬ 
missal. 

Fif^  pounds  was  to  Birks  salvation;  It  would 
pay'  off  his  old  scores,  it  would  start  him  afresh, 
It  would  make  a  man  of  him.  But  he  could  n’t 
thank  his  master  for  it,  —  the  words  stuck  in  his 
throat ;  they  could  n’t  struggle  through  the  deposits 
of  the  vats.  His  master  smiled  and  nodded,  and 
passed  out.  Birks  followed  him  to  the  door,  and 
watched  him  down  the  street. 

“  He ’s  just  the  kindest,  thoughtfulest  soul  is  the 
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!'ounz  master ;  but,  dear  me,  how  he  be  aged  the 
aat  re  w  years  sure/y  /  ” 

Tom’s  face  was  not  that  of  a  youngster  as  he 
entered  the  private  parlor  of  Birkin’s  bank. 
Arthui'  Birkin  rose  and  shook  him  coldly  by  the 
hand,  and  then  took  his  stand  with  his  back  to 
the  fire.  He  was  a  short,  dark,  neat  little  man, 
exceasively  clean-looking,  dressed  quietly  and 
plainly,  as  l>ecame  a  banker,  but  with  a  little  touch 
of  the  country  sijuire  breaking  out  in  hLs  blue  bird’s- 
eye  scarf,  his  roomy  shooting-coat,  and  well-shajied 
riding-trousers. 

Alter  a  little  chat  about  the  weather,  the  last 
run  with  the  East  Wessex  hounds,  and  the  town 
drains,  Arthur,  without  circumlocution,  went  to  the 
purjmrt  of  their  interview. 

“I  sent  for  you,  Bellamy,  to  tell  you  we  must 
have  our  advances  repaid.  I  gave  you  a  hint  of 
the  sort  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  find  that  it  is  now 
absolutely  necessary.” 

I  don’t  suppose  that  the  bird  fairly  caught  and 
fluttering  in  the  paws  of  the  cat,  its  captor,  suffers 
much  terror  and  agony  of  mind :  the  thing  is  over : 
a  sort  of  fatuous  wonder  as  to  how  it  will  ftel 
whilst  its  bones  are  being  crunched,  and  a  stupid 
amazement  at  being  in  such  a  plight  are  in  its 
mind ;  it  recks  not  of  its  modest  mate,  the  peaceful 
nest,  the  callow  brood.  So  with  Tom :  he  had 
discounted  his  troubles  ;  he  felt  stupefied,  that  was 
all.  The  long,  long  while  he  had  suffered,  the 
trouble  he  had  had,  seemed  to  surge  into  his  head, 
and  prevented  him  from  thinking.  Only  one  thing 
could  he  hold  on  to,  that  he  must  show  no  change 
to  that  black-whiskered  face  with  the  dark-gray 
eyes,  and  wide  mouth,  and  white  teeth;  he  must 
hold  on  to  that  face,  and  not  let  himself  go.  He 
sat  down  on  the  banker’s  table,  and  taking  up 
some  pens,  began  sticking  them  iavelin  fashion  into 
the  leather  cover.  It  was  an  old  trick  of  his  boy¬ 
hood. 

Arthiu*  exclaimed  angrily,  “  Mr.  Bellamy,  please 
not  to  damage  im‘  table.” 

That  woke  Tom  up ;  the  whirl  in  his  head 
stopped ;  he  stood  up,  and  confronted  the  banker. 
“  How  can  you  expect  me  to  reduce  my  debt  more 
rapidly  than  I  am  now  doing  ?  Have  n’t  I  paid  off 
twenty  thousand  in  the  last  ten  years  ?  Have  n’t 
I  worked  like  a  nigger  for  you?  Why,  Birkin, 
when  your  uncle  {)ersuaded  me  to  take  over  the 
concern  in  ’47,  you  stood  to  lose  thirty  thousand 
pounds;  and  1  put  five  thousand  pounds  of  my 
own  in  it;  and  I  believe  I  saved  the  bank  by 
that.  And  your  uncle  was  my  trustee  1  Ar¬ 
thur,  how  can  you  be  so  wicked,  knowing  all  you 
do,  to  talk  to  me  of  calling  up  that  money  ?  ” 

“My  uncle  was  a  very  good  sort  of  man,  and 
was  very-  forbearing  with  your  uncle  and  yourself. 
I  don’t  know  anything  more  about  the  transactions 
you  refer  to.  My  uncle  was  not  very  sound  upon 
banking,  however.  It ’s  our  principle,  Mr.  Bellamy, 
not  to  make  advances  except  upon  convertible  secu¬ 
rities.” 

“  Have  n’t  you  got  the  deeds  of  the  brewery  and 
all  the  freehold  houses  ?  ” 

“Just  so;  and  taking  the  brewery  as  a  going 
concern,  its  value  would  no  doubt  cover  our  ad¬ 
vances.  But  look  here ;  in  time  of  pressure,  when 
we  wanted  to  realize,  such  security  would  be  prac¬ 
tically  worthless.  A  prudent  mariner,  dre^ng 
an  approaching  storm,  takes  in  his  canvas,  and  — 
and —  Well,  you  know  he  gets  ready  for  it.  JVe 
foresee  a  crisis  in  the  money-market,  and  we  are 


preparing  for  it.  We  don’t  want  to  inconvenience 
you ;  but  really  now  the  advance  has  been  standing 
so  long —  Mr.  Andrews,”  whispered  the  banker 
through  a  speaking-tube,  “bring  down  Bellamy’s 
note.” 

“  You  damned  serpent !  ”  hissed  Tom  between 
liis  teeth.  “  No ;  don’t  run  away ;  I ’m  not  going 
to  hurt  you,  you  little  venomous  beast  I  ”  A^  he 
stalked  out  of  the  private  room  before  Arthur 
Birkin  had  recovered  from  his  astonbhment 

Tom  was  not  altogether  mad ;  he  knew  that  the 
promissory-note  which  Birkin  held  was  payable 
fourteen  days  after  demand,  —  that  he  had  a  good 
balance  on  his  current  account,  —  and  that  A^ur 
Birkin  would  not  be  moved  from  his  purpose  were 
Tom,  and  his  wife  and  his  daughter,  to  grovel  in 
the  dust  before  him. 

Arthur  Birkin  was  a  “  gentleman.”  He  was  a 
little  upset  at  being  called  a  ser])ent  and  sworn  at ; 
but  if  there  was  one  thing  he  prided  himself  upon, 
it  was  that  he  had  a  Christian  and  forgiving  spirit. 
Nor  was  the  accusation  Tom  hurled  against  him  a 
just  one.  He  only  wanted  his  own.  He  was  too 
clear-headed  and  sensible  a  man  to  be  influenced  in 
his  line  of  conduct  by  the  supposed  wishes  of  a  man 
who  was  dead.  Certainly,  he  had  often  heard  old 
Birkin  promise  Tom  that  he  should  never  be  un¬ 
duly  pressed  about  the  advance  so  long  as  he  kept 
reducing  the  principal.  But  what  was  that  to  him  ? 
The  old  banker  had  made  many  indiscreet  and 
foolish  advances  out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 
Arthur  had  no  idea  of  setting  up  as  a  little  provi¬ 
dence,  and  rewarding  virtue,  and  all  that;  and 
that  his  keen  intelligence  should  be  dominated  by 
some  old-fashioned  notions  which  formerly  animated 
a  de})arted  soul,  was  to  him  a  th^g  inconceivable. 
Still,  he  was  quite  disposed  to  act  fairly  by  Tom 
Bellamy  ;  and  if  he ’d  asked  him  for  a  month,  or 
even  for  two,  and  could  have  satisfied  him  that  the 
money  would  be  forthcoming,  Tom  might  have  had 
the  time,  —  yes,  and  might  now,  notwithstanding 
the  serpent  and  the  venom. 

Tom  went  off  to  the  joint-stock  bank.  Yes, 
they  ’d  take  his  account  with  much  pleasure, — 
discount  for  him  with  pleasure.  As  for  a  large  ad¬ 
vance,  for  a  considerable  period  — yes,  with  pleas¬ 
ure  I  —  on  sufficient  security.  Lite  policies  ?  — 
No;  the  bank  would  rather  not  take  that  swt  of 
security  —  was  against  the  rules  of  banking.  “  But 
bring  your  interests  to  us,”  said  the  manager  cheeri¬ 
ly  ;  “  we  ’ll  take  care  you  don’t  suffer.” 

Very  satisfactory  this,  as  far  as  it  went.  Tom 
knew,  however,  it  would  n’t  go  very  far.  He  must 
try  and  think  of  something.  He  ’d  go  on  to  the 
pier,  where  he  would  be  quiet.  He  turned  through 
the  pay-wicket,  and  went  on  to  the  pier.  He  h^ 
n’t  been  there  for  years.  People  who  live  near  the 
sea  rarely  go  down  to  the  beach,  or  on  to  the  pier, 
or  out  in  a  boat,  or  in  any  way  take  notice  of  the 
sea.  The  fashionable  visitors  of  Barncote  did  n’t 
care  about  the  pier.  It  was  out  of  their  beat ;  and 
a  few  children  and  nursemaids  were  generally  the 
only  visitors  to  the  pier-head.  The  day  was  cold 
and  raw,  with  an  east  wind,  and  nobody  but  Tom 
was  about.  He  went  out  to  the  end,  and  sat  down 
on  a  beam  a  little  sheltered  firom  the  wind.  From 
habit  he  took  his  pipe  out  of  its  case,  and  knocked 
it  against  the  beam;  but  he  did  n’t  smoke.  He 
could  n’t  think,  either,  connectedly  of  his  business. 
He  knew,  he  felt,  it  was  useless.  The  blow  that 
had  fallen  upon  him  was  fatal.  He  pitied  himself 
a  little.  .  He  had  worked  so  hard ;  he  had  been  so 
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near  success ;  but  he  had  failed ;  and  his  failure 
•  was  6nal  and  irremediable.  He  felt  expreesibly 
sad.  A  wasted  life!  — Was  n’t  all  life  wasted?  a 
causeless  and  purposeless  ebbing  and  flowing  ? 
Would  n’t  it  be  better  to  end  it  all,  by  dropping 

auietlv  into  the  swirling  waters  ?  And  then  he 
lought  of  his  wife  at  her  needlework  at  home,  and 
of  (iracie  sitting  by  her  knee,  —  radiant  figures  in 
all  the  gloom.  He  could  think  and  plot  for  them, 
though  not  for  himself.  He  rose  and  left  the  pier. 
The  shadow  of  overwhelming  care  had  cleared 
away.  A  shadow  there  still  was  upon  him,  a  shad¬ 
ow  and  a  light. 

“  Gracious,  Tom,”  said  Lucy  as  she  kissed  him 
on  his  return,  “  how  cold  you  are  I  you  must  stop  at 
home  to-night,  and  have  your  feet  in  hot  water: 
you ’ve  got  a  chill.” 

Nonsense,  child  ;  it  ’s  nothing,”  said  Tom. 
“  Stay  at  home  I  why,  it  ’s  the  ball  to-night ;  I 
would  n’t  miss  the  New-Year’s  ball  on  any  account. 
Don’t  you  remember  ten  years  ago  ?  ” 

V.  THE  BARNCOTE  BALL  IN  1857. 

The  old  Bamcote  assembly  •  rooms  had  been 
pulled  down  years  ago.  In  their  place  was  a  town- 
nail,  with  a  Grecian  portico.  Within,  was  a  fine 
room,  supported  by  polished  granite  columns;  a 
large  organ  and  an  orchestra  at  one  end ;  as  well 
as  numerous  refi^shment-rooms,  committee-rooms, 
and  law-courts,  —  the  last  only  used  by  the  local 
justices  in  petty  sessions,  and  the  county  court 
judge.  But  the  Barncotians  were  living  in  hopes 
that,  some  day  or  other,  the  judges  of  assize  would 
enter  those  courts  with  much  blaring  of  trumpets, 
and  rushing  to  and  fro  of  policemen.  Her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  judges,  how^^er,  and  those  minor  judges  who 
lield  her  Majesty’s  commission  of  the  peace,  and 
ruled  the  destinies  of  the  county  in  quarter-sessions 
assembled,  were  understood  to  set  their  faces  against 
any  alteration ;  so  the  assizes  were  still  held  in  the 
little  town  of  Lumpstone,  some  fifteen  miles  from 
Bamcote.  As  three  fifths  of  the  prisoners,  and 
four  fifths  of  the  civil  cases,  came  from  Bamcote, 
there  might  seem  to  be  some  reason  why  tlie  judges 
should  come  to  the  suitors,  rather  than  the  suitors 
should  go  to  the  judges.  But  legal  wisdom  had 
decided  otherwise. 

The  damage  also  to  the  hotels  of  Lumpstone, 
which  contrived  to  exist  and  pay  their  rents  from 
the  exorbitant  profits  thev  extorted  from  Uio 
visitors  to  the  assizes,  would  have  been  great ;  and 
as  these  hotels  were  owned  by  county  magnates, 
who  served  their  Queen  and  county  as  magistrates, 
deputy-lieutenants,  and  high-sherins,  law  and  order 
would  have  been  indirectly  damaged  by  their 
loss. 

7'um  te  Iddity,  turn  te  iddity !  away  went  the 
fiddles,  cornet,  and  harp  at  the  opening  quadrille. 
The  hall  was  three  times  as  big  as  the  old  assembly- 
room,  and  infinitely  more  grand:  the  girls  were 
better  dressed,  and  the  men  were  better  got  up; 
but  it  was  n’t  half  so  jolly  as  in  the  old  times,  — 
at  least,  so  Tom  thought,  as  he  opened  the  ball  with 
the  Mayoress  of  Bamcote,  whilst  the  worthy  mayor 
led  out  Mrs.  Alderman  Tom.  The  hall  relt  cold 
and  chill,  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  sunlights  and  the 
hot-water  pijies ;  and  Tom  looked  over  his  shoulder 
every  now  and  then,  and  shuddered.  He  certainly 
had  got  a  chill.  He  almost  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  home  and  take  his  wife’s  advice  about  the  hot 
water.  The  thought  of  his  comfortable  dressing- 
room,  and  the  cheery  fire,  and  the  steaming  tub. 


and  the  glass  of  hot  grog  that  his  wife  would  ad¬ 
minister  to  him,  came  so  strongly  into  his  mind, 
that  the  tears  came  into  his  foolish  eyes,  and  he 
forgot  to  “  chassez  ”  to  his  partner,  who,  spreading 
out  her  plum-colored  skirts,  was  going  through  her 
paces  unaided,  with  much  dissatisfaction. 

No  such  visions  could  be  realized  that  night. 
Tom  must  be  at  Luffnaven  by  five  in  the  morning, 
to  meet  the  steward  of  the  Luffhaven  mail-boat, 
who  owed  Tom  a  long  account,  which  he  had 
promised  to  settle ;  and  after  that,  he  had  a  heavy 
day’s  collecting  from  Luffhaven  to  Lumpstone. 
He  expected  to  get  in  about  five  hundred  pounds. 

He  was  claimed  after  the  quadrille  by  his  old 
friend  Winter,  who  wanted  him  to  go  and  have  a 
rubber  in  the  mayor’s  little  parlor,  which  had  been 
reserved  for  the  cognoscenti;  and  Tom  went  and 
played,  but  was  absent  and  distrait;  trumped  his 
partner’s  trick,  led  a  false  card,  and  otherwise  mis¬ 
conducted  himself.  The  whist  languished,  and  the 
table  was  broken  up;  and  Tom  and  Archibald 
found  themselves  sitting  together  by  the  fire  as 
they  had  been  ten  years  before. 

“  Tom,”  said  Winter,  “  are  n’t  you  glad  you  did  n’t 
take  my  advice  ten  years  ago  V  ’’ 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Tom  dreamily. 

“  Ah  I  you  were  right,  Tom,  and  1  was  wrong.  I 
was  a  shocking  young  prig  ten  years  ago,  I  think. 
Don’t  you  remember  how  I  solemnly  assured 
you  that  you  were  on  your  way  to  ‘  misery,  ruin, 
death  ’  ?  ” 

“  So  you  did,”  said  Tom  with  a  start. 

“  Bad  shot,  was  n’t  it  ?  Why,  I  think  vou  are 
the  luckiest  fellow  in  the  whole  county  of  'Wessex 
at  this  present  moment.” 

“  Archie,”  quoth  Tom,  after  a  pause,  “  which  do 
you  think  is  the  worst  of  the  three  ?  " 

“  O  Mr.  Bellamy,”  said  one  of  the  waiters,  put¬ 
ting  his  head  into  the  room,  “  1  ’m  glad  I ’ve  found 
you,  sir ;  there ’s  a  young  man  from  your  office 
wishes  to  speak  with  you.” 

“  Send  him  in  here,  Williams.” 

Enter  Birks.  He  is  dressed  in  decent  black, 
which  looks  rusty  and  dull  beside  the  sleek 
clothes  of  his  master  and  friend.  His  red,  bulbous 
nose  shows  all  the  more  that  his  cheeks  are  pale 
and  tallowy.  He  is  evidently  suffering  from  strong 
fear. 

“  What  is  it,  Birks  ?  ” 

“  0  dear  Mr.  Bellamy,  you  ain’t  going  to  drive 
all  alone  to  Luffhaven  to-night,  be  you,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  of  course,”  said  Bellamy  sharply. 

“  But,  dear  heart  alive  I  there ’s  been  two  farmers 
stopjK'd  on  the  Lumpstone  Boad  this  very  night. 
Tliree  men  with  black  maskesses  on,  and  pis¬ 
tols.” 

“  Where  did  you  get  hold  of  tliat  cock-and-bull 
stoiy  ?  ” 

“  It ’s  all  the  talk  at  the  White  Hart  bar,  sir.’’ 

“Ahl  I  thought  you ’d  been  there.  Well,  don’t 
come  after  me  again,  Birks,  with  these  foolish 
stories.” 

“  But,  master,  if  you  must  go,  take  me  with  you ; 
I ’m  sure  you  ’ll  be  murdered  if  you  don’t :  every¬ 
body  knows  as  you  carry  bags  full  of  money  with 
you.” 

Tom  laughed.  “Much  good  you’d  be  in  a 
scrimmage,  Birks.  If  your  firiends  in  the  black 
masks  know  so  much  amut  me,  they  ’ll  also  know 
that  I  carry  a  brace  of  double-barrelled  pistols  in 
my  gig,  and  can  use  them  too.  Go  home  to  bed, 
Birks.” 
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Birkfl  shook  his  head  in  a  melancholy  way ;  but 
he  could  n’t  say  any  more,  and  slunk  out. 

« I  would  be  careful,  Tom,  though,  if  I  were  you,” 
said  Winter.  “  Let ’s  go  and  get  supper.” 

Tom  had  a  fancy  to  dance  one  dance  with  his 
wife  that  night.  It  was  the  Lancers.  Ten  years 
ago  the  Lancers  had  decided  Tom’s  fate.  As  he 
stood  up  once  more  to  the  well-known  figure,  and 
the  band  struck  up  the  prelude,  all  the  events  of 
the  last  ten  years  crowded  into  Tom’s  mind.  Such 
happy,  peaceful  years,  but  for  the  load  he  had  been 
staggering  under  so  long,  and  which  was  going  to 
crush  him  at  last  I 

Turn  te  iddity,  turn  te  iddiiy  !  A  playful  poke  in 
the  back  from  his  neighbor  reminded  him  that  he 
was  stopping. the  way  in  the  grand  chain:  away 
he  hopped,  getting  many  a  pleasant  squeeze  of  the 
hand  and  merry  greeting.  They  were  all  towns-  | 
people  in  the  set,  and  everybody  liked  Tom,  espe- 
eit^  the  women-folk. 

The  music  ceased,  the  figure  ended,  and  still  Tom 
stood  for  a  moment  with  nis  wife  in  his  arms,  as 
they  had  finished  the  final  galop.  “  Good  by,  dar¬ 
ling,”  he  whispered ;  “  enjoy  yourself,  dear :  don’t 
sit  im  for  me  to-morrow  night” 

He  was  gone,  and  his  wife  looked  after  him  wist¬ 
fully  for  a  moment. 

Tom  had  ordered  his  di^-cart  to  take  him  up  at 
his  house.  He  walked  home  along  the  esplanade. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  moon  was  reflected  gloriously  in 
ripphng  waters :  to-night  the  sky  was  dark  and 
overcast ;  the  wind  was  rising ;  and  while  breakers 
were  dashing  eagerly  in,  Tom  thought  of  the  man 
who  had  gone  down  to  the  sea  to  ask  a  boon  for  his 
wife. 

He  opened  the  door  of  his  house  gently,  and 
walked  up-stairs  on  tiptoe  into  the  room  where 
Gracie  was  sleeping  peacefully  in  her  little  cot 

There  we  will  leave  him,  till  the  clatter  of  hoofs 
reminds  him  of  the  dog-cart  and  mare  awaiting 
him. 

The  marc  is  fidgety,  and  will  not  stand ;  Tom 
was  in  his  seat  in  a  moment ;  and  wrapping  his  rug 
round  his  knees  as  the  mare  darted  forward  with  a 
plunge,  and  settling  into  a  slinging  trot,  dashed  in¬ 
to  the  gloomy  night  and  gathering  storm. 

VI.  UELEASIi  IN  FULL. 

The  morning  was  breaking  coldly  and  cloudily 
on  the  day  but  one  following  the  Barncote  ball. 
No.  1  Montgolfier  Terrace  was  still  without  its  lord. 
By  the  fire  in  her  husband’s  dressing-room  sat  Lucy 
Bellamy,  wrapped  in  a  warm  wrapper,  sleeping 
quietly. 

Rap-tap-a-tap-tap-dab-dab !  Lucy  woke  in  a 
moment,  looking  round  bewildered  for  an  instant, 
and  then  remembering  her  long  vigil :  “  Here 's 
dear  Tom  at  last,”  she  said,  giving  a  vigorous  stir 
to  the  fire,  and  running  down  stairs  to  open  the 
door.  At  the  door  stood  Archibald  Winter,  grim 
and  grimed,  unkempt,  unshaven :  never  before  or 
since  did  Archibald  Winter  meet  female  eyes  in 
such  a  plight. 

Muraered  —  miu^ered  —  murdered  I  What  use 
to  break  such  news  as  this  ?  The  whole  universe 
seemed  to  shout  it  in  her  ears,  and  yet  he  whispered 
it  ve^  gently.  It  was  for  her  to  weep  and  moan, 
for  him  to  raise  the  county  on  the  foul  villains. 

Ere  an  hour  is  past,  in  every  homestead  in  Wes¬ 
sex,  sturdy  sons  of  Anak,  unshorn  and  unwashed, 
are  rousing  up  their  hinds  to  beat  the  county  for 
the  murderers.  One  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood  I 


The  stream  of  Saxon  blood  still  rftns  strongly  in 
the  veins  of  the  Wessex  men.  Had  the  Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant  been  murdered,  it  would  n’t  have  sent  such 
a  shock  through  the  country-side,  or  roused  so  many 
eager  hearts  to  the  chase  of  blood,  as  did  the  death 
of  Tom  Bellamy,  the  brewer.  Mounted  police  were 
galloping  furiously  along  the  county  roads,  to  draw 
a  coi^on  round  the  scene  of  the  deed ;  the  county 
magistrates  had  already  met  in  special  session  at 
the  White  Hind  at  Lumpstone ;  and  the  body  of 
Tom  Bellamy  was  lying  at  the  Eight  Bells  at  Snar- 
field,  awaiting  the  coroner’s  inquest.  It  was  just 
half-way  between  Lumpstone  wd  Snarfield  that 
poor  Tom  had  been  shot.  The  road,  which  winds 
in  and  out  amongst  the  blufif  downs,  here  reaches 
its  highes^x)int :  thick  and  tall  hedges  hem  it  in 
on  each  snm ;  the  road  takes  a  sudden  turn ;  and 
just  in  the  comer,  among  the  grass  and  dead  leaves, 
the  mail-cart  driver  carrying  the  early  mail  fixim 
Lumpstone  to  Barncote  saw  the  body  lying.  He 
gave  the  alarm  at  Snarfield,  and  carried  the  news 
on  to  Barncote.  Tom’s  horse  was  found  quietly 
grazing  by  the  roadside,  a  little  nearer  SAfleld ; 
me  dog-cart  was  lying  upset  between.  The  mare 
had  apparently  kicked  herself  free  from  the  cart ; 
the  traces  were  broken,  and  the  breeching-straps ; 
but  otherwise  there  was  not  much  damage  done. 

When  Winter  reached  the  Eight  Bells,  he  met 
Mr.  Baker,  the  Snarfield  surgeon,  coming  away. 
“  Dead  for  three  or  four  hours,  I  should  say.  Shot 
through  the  heart.  The  villain  who  did  it  must 
have  put  the  pistol  to  his  breast,  for  the  powder  has 
burnt  his  waistcoat.  I  ’ve  been  telling  the  people 
here  to  send  somebody  to  search  for  the  bullet ;  it 
might  give  a  clew:  it  went  right  through  him. 
Poor  Tom ;  he  was  a  decent  fellow.” 

“  The  superintendent  has  attended  to  that,  I  think, 
sir ;  he  has  posted  men  on  each  side  of  the  place, 
and  they ’ve  been  examining  the  ground  inch  by 
inch  for  the  last  two  hours,”  said  the  landlord  of 
the  Eight  Bells. 

The  police,  however,  could  n’t  make  much  of  the 
trail :  me  ground  was  trampled  about :  Tom’s  pock¬ 
et-book  had  been  ransacked,  and  was  lying  open  on 
the  grass;  his  watch  and  chain  and  purse  were 
gone.  The  murderers  had  made  a  good  booty,  and 
got  clear  oflT.  Ere  the  evening,  the  whole  country¬ 
side  confessed  that  they  were  baffled.  There  was 
one  comforting  circumstance,  —  the  robbers  had  not 
made  such  a  haul  as  they  must  have  expected: 
Tom  had  paid  five  hundred  pounds  into  the  Lump¬ 
stone  bank  before  be  left. 

Next  morning,  whilst  the  secretary  of  the  Legal 
was  unlocking  his  private  drawer,  and  getting  out 
his  papers,  Mr.  Jakes,  the  actuary,  looked  in  at  the 
office  door :  “  jSeen  the  miurder  in  Wessex,  in  this 
morning’s  paper  ?  ”  • 

“  Yes ;  what  of  it  ?  ” 

“  Why,  it 's  one  of  our  lives.” 

“  God  bless  my  soul  1  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  and  a  devilish  heavy  lilfe  too  1  and  the 
first  year  1  Bellamy  his  name  is.” 

The  secretary  took  down  his  index,  and  turned 
to  the  B%.  “  Bellamy,  Bellamy.  Ah  I  here  he  is. 
Three  thousand,  by  Jove  I  And  the  Dubious,  and 
the  Highlands,  and  the  Yeiitable,  are  in  with  ns.” 
The  secretary  touched  a  spring-bell  on  the  table : 
“  O  Mr.  Bowler,  just  write  out  a  telegram  for  me : 
‘  Secretary  Legal  Life  to  A.  Winter,  Esq.,  Barn¬ 
cote.  —  Bellamy’s  death,  send  full  particulars :  meet 
the  Board  to-day  if  possible.’  ” 

The  secratary  prided  himself  on  his  fplegrams ; 


he  always  managed  to  express  his  meaning  in 
twenty  wcvds,  thus  saving  miscellaneous  charges  to 
the  society.  Before  he  left  the  office,  he  received 
a  telegram  from  Bamcote  :  “  A.  Winter,  Baincote, 
to  Secretary  Legal  Life,  Lothbury.  —  Am  solicitor 
to  deceased’s  executors.  Send  special  agent,  if  you 
think  inquiries  necessary.  Will  send  particulars 
of  claim  to-morrow.” 

The  secretary  shook  his  head.  “  Mr.  Winter  has 
not  prepaid  the  telegram!  Dear,  dear  I  it  mmht 
all  have  been  said  in  less  than  twenty  words.  iSvo 
shillings,  —  dear,  dear  I  I  don’t  know  what  the 
Board  will  say.  I  think,  by  the  way,  ^Ir.  Bowler, 
I  shall  surest  to  the  Board  that  in  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  case  I ’d  better  go  down  to  Bamcote  myself. 
A  little  sea-air  will  do  me  good,  Bowler.” 

.Mr.  Cranby,  the  secretary  of  the  LegaC^iife,  when 
he  arrived  at  Bamcote  next  morning,  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Winter  that  the  inquest  on  Tom  Bellamy 
had  been  held ;  that  a  verdict  of  “  Wilful  murder 
against  some  person  or  persons  unknown  ”  had 
been  returned  by  the  coroner’s  jurj- ;  that  two  men 
had  b^n  apprmended  on  suspicion ;  and  that  the 
magistrates  and  police  were  busily  engaged  in  in- 
vestio:ating  the  circumstances  of  the  dmadtiil  deed. 
Mr.  W  inter  proposed  to  drive  Mr.  CranW  over  to 
Snarfield,  to  see  the  body  and  the  scene  of  the  mur¬ 
der.  It  was  a  bleak  January  day,  and  Mr.  Cranby 
did  n’t  think  it  at  all  necessary. 

“We  don’t  want  further  proof  of  the  death, 
Mr.  Winter;  we  are  quite  satisfied  about  that. 
The  only  question  that  stmek  our  Board  was  this : 
do  the  circumstances  of  the  death  altogether  pre¬ 
clude  the  idea  of  —  eh  ?  —  um  ?  —  ah  ?  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean,”  said  Winter,  sharply. 

“  Well,  you  know,  it  occurred  to  oiu:  Board  that, 
—  well,  in  point  of  fact,  —  suicide !  ” 

“  You  have  n’t  broached  such  an  idea  to  anybody 
in  Bamcote,  I  hope,  Mr.  Cranby  ?  ” 

“  Dear  me,  no  I  ” 

“  Ah !  that ’s  right.  Do  you  know,  I  think  that 
if  it  were  known  you  were  down  here  for  an  insur¬ 
ance  company,  trying  to  save  your  company’s  |)ock- 
ets  by  casting  a  slur  on  poor  Tom  Bellamy’s  mem¬ 
ory,  —  on  my  soul,  I  think  you ’d  be  tom  to  pieces 
before  you  could  get  to  the  station.” 

“  God  bless  my  soul !  Surely,  Mr.  Winter,  such 
lawlessness  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  n’t  possi¬ 
ble?” 

“  Ah  I  you  don’t  know  what  our  Bamcote  boys 
can  do.  But,  apart  imm  that,  my  dear  Cranby, 
don’t  let  such  a  very  foolish  suggestion  escape  you 
again.  No  man  was  more  happy  in  all  his  social  re¬ 
lations  than  Tom  Bellamy,  no  man  more  respected 
in  public  life.  A  magistrate,  an  alderman,  an  ex¬ 
mayor,  a  man  of  blammess  life  and  cl^aracter  —  and 
you  suggest  suicide^  Now,  Mr.  Cranby,  as  solici¬ 
tor  to  we  estate  of  my  deiu*  deceased  friend,  I  have 
been  put  into  possession  of  the  papers  found  on  his 
body.  You  're  quite  at  lilHjrty  to  look  over  them, 
and  amongst  others  you  *11  find  our  friend's  profit 
and  loss  account  for  the  year  just  ended.  lie  was 
a  remarkably  energetic  and  careful  man ;  it ’s  made 
up  to  the  last  day  of  the  year.  You  see  the  profit 
shown;  you  see  my  friend’s  expenses.  Why,  he 
was  at  our  ball  the  evening  before  he  was  murdered, 
danced  with  my  wife,  who  never  saw  him  mure 
cheerful.  Why,  Cranby,  he  was  the  best  friend  I 
ever  had,  and  you  come  to  me  whispering  such  vile 
suggestions  —  good  God  I”  and  Winter  leaned  his 
head  on  his  arm,  quite  overcome. 

Cranby  got  up,  and  patted  him  on  tl\p  shoulder. 


“  There,  there  1  —  don’t  agitate  yourself ;  I  ’ll  nev¬ 
er  mention  it  agtun.  We  had  the  mere  vaguest 
doubt  on  the  matter,  and  I  assure  you  we  ’re  entire¬ 
ly  satisfied  now.” 

“  Then,  look  here,  Cranby  ;  you ’ve  a  Board  day 
to-morrow,  —  waive  all  forms,  and  send  me  down  a 
check  for  three  thousand  by  to-morrow’s^st.  I  ’ll 
take  care  that  it  shall  be  known  all  over  Wessex, — 
ay,  and  all  over  England,  for  that  matter.  You 
could  n’t  do  a  better  thing  for  the  society’s  interest. 
I  ’ll  guarantee  to  double  our  business  in  tliis  agency 
alone.” 

“  Well,  but.  Winter,  you  have  n’t  administered 
yet,  or  anything.” 

“  Never  mind  that ;  I  ’ll  give  you  a  receipt  that 
will  satisfy  you.  Bless  you,  we  don’t  want  the 
money ;  it ’s  the  society  I ’m  thinking  of.  You  see 
the  funeral 's  on  Friday  —  all  the  county  will  be 
there.  Well,  if  I  have  that  check  in  my  pocket, 
and  show  it  to  a  few  friends  after  the  funeral,  there 
is  n’t  a  man  in  Wessex  who  won’t  know  of  it  before 
night ;  and  if  I  don’t  have  a  hundred  proposals  in 
a  week,  call  me  a  Dutchman.” 

“  I  think  you  ’re  right,  Mr.  Winter ;  I  ’ll  advise 
the  Board  to  do  it.” 

“  That ’s  right.  Now,  let  me  take  you  to  see 
Mrs.  Winter.  You’ll  dine  and  have  a  bed  at 
Rhino  Square,  and  go  b^k  in  the  morning  to  the 
Board  meeting.”  * 

Mr.  Winter  was  riaht  when  he  foretold  that  all 
Wessex  would  be  at  Tom  Bellamy’s  funeral.  When 
the  hearse  containing  Tom’s  body  left  the  Eight 
Bells  at  Snarfield  for  the  churchyard  of  Snitter- 
field,  which  was  Tom’s  parish,  there  followed  some 
twenty  private  carriages  of  tbe  county  and  town 
gentry,  forty  or  fifty  dog-carts  and  wagonettes  be¬ 
longing  to  the  farmers  of  the  county,  several  hun¬ 
dred  horsemen,  and  hundreds  of  footmen.  Never 
had  such  a  funeral  been  seen  in  Wessex.  It  took 
ten  minutes  before  the  last  man  in  the  procession 
filed  past  the  Eight  Bells  at  Snarfield.  There  was 
plenty  of  beer  for  all  the  mourners  at  the  Wagon 
and  Horses  at  Snitterfield,  and  there  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  luncheon  for  the  farmers  laid  out  in  a  large 
barn  neai'  the  churchyard.  Birks  had  managed  ml 
the  arrangements,  and  had  been  ordered  to  spare 
no  expense.  Barrels  of  ale  and  large  stone  jars  of 
spirits  had  been  sent  up  from  Bamcote ;  and  the 
melancholy  rite  performed,  the  farmers  laid  them¬ 
selves  out  for  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Winter  made  his  appearance  amongst  them 
for  a  moment ;  and  the  clatter  of  knives  and  plates, 
and  the  calls  for  beer  and  grog,  were  hushed. 
“  My  friends,”  he  said,  “  the  relatives  of  the  de¬ 
parted  desire  me  to  thank  you  most  gratefully  for 
the  mark  of  respect  you  have  shown  his  memory. 
Called  suddenly  away,  our  poor  friend  was  not  un¬ 
prepared.  I  will  leave  your  spiritual  guides  to 
draw  a  moral  from  his  sudden  death.  I  will  pnly 
recommend  you  to  follow  his  example,  and  prepare 
for  it  in  a  worldly  point  of  view.  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  check  for  three  thousand  pounds,  which  has 
been  sent  to  me,  acting  for  the  representatives  of 
the  deceased,  in  payment  of  a  policy  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  which  by  my  advice  he  effected  with  the 
Legal  Office.  One  premium  of  ninety  pounds  only 
has  produced  this  most  considerable  sum.  Go  and 
do  likewise.” 

From  that  day  the  Legal  Life  dates  a  period  of 
largely  increasing  business;  and  I  don’t  think  it 
suffered  any  loss  in  the  end  from  poor  Tom’s 
death. 


WAS  SHE  WORTH  IT  ? 
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Mr.  Winter’s  next  business  was  with  Birkin’s 
bank ;  and  the  day  after  the  funeral  saw  Arthur 
Birkin  and  Winter  closeted  together  in  the  bank 
parlor. 

“  We  won’t  acknowledge  your  claim  at  all,  Mr. 
Birkin ;  and  we  raise  a  claim  for  five  thousand 
pounds  and  ten  years’  interest  against  you,  as 
executor  of  your  deceased  uncle.  A  more  heartless 
and  flagrant  breach  of  trust  than  that  of  your  un¬ 
cle,  when  he  persuaded  that  poor  young  man  to 
hand  over  his  fortune  to  pay  old  Callum’s  debts  to 
the  bank,  I  never  met  witli  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  legal  exfHjrlence.” 

“  I  really  can’t  go  into  the  (question  of  my  uncle’s 
motives  or  actions,  Mr.  Winter,”  said  Arthur, 
calmly  and  loftily. 

“  But  I  ’ll  compel  you  to  go  into  them,  sir  I  ”  cried 
Winter,  bristling  up.  “  I  ’fl  file  a  bill  against  you, 
sir !  —  a  bill  in  Chancery,  sir  1  You  shall  account 
for  ever^  penn;^’Ou ’ve  received  from  my  poor  ill- 
fated  fhend.  Tnere ’s  such  a  thing  as  a  Court  of 
Equity,  sir,  thank  God  !  ” 

“Well,  Mr.  Winter,  if  you  can  show  me  any 
legal  obligation  on  my  part  ”  — 

“  I  thitik  one  of  the  vice-chancellors  had  better 
enlighten  you  on  the  point.” 

.Arthur  Birkin  meditated.  One  of  the  principles 
of  a  bank  should  be  to  avoid  litigation.  He  might 
lose  more  by  a  suit  than  he  could  estimate.  To 
shake  the  good  name  of  his  late  uncle  would  shake 
the  credit  of  the  bank.  “  IIow  can  we  settle  the 
matter,  Mr.  Winter  ?  ” 

“  Withdraw  your  claim,  and  we  ’ll  withdraw 
ours.” 

“  Really,  now,  that ’s  very  unreasonable.” 

“  That ’s  my  ultimatum.” 

“  You  ’ll  give  me  a  few  days  to  consider  ?  ” 

“  I  ’ll  instruct  my  agents  to-night  to  file  a  bill.” 

Arthur  Birkin  thought  it  over  for  a  few  moments. 
Ten  t^pusands  pounds  was  very  dear  to  him,  but  the 
good  name  of  the  bank  was  dearer  still. 

“Your  terms  are  very  hard,  but  I’ll  accept 
them.” 

“  I  think  you  ’re  wise.” 

When  Mr.  Winter  found  himself  in  the  sanctuary 
of  his  own  office,  he  permitted  a  grin  of  intense  self- 
satisfaction  to  irradiate  his  features. 

“Just  to  think,  now,  what  a  little  clearness  of 
vision  does  for  a  man  1  Bellamy,  poor  fellow,  went 
through  life  borne  down  by  a  load  which  a  touch 
would  have  loosened.  And  he  was  a  clear-head¬ 
ed,  good  man  of  business  too ;  but  he  saw  things 
through  a  mist  of  fancied  generosity,  trust,  family 
pride,  and  what  not.  Dear,  good  old  giant  1  you 
were  everything  that  was  honest,  true,  and  faithful ; 
if  you  could  only’  have  seen  things  as  they  are  I 
You  were  an  anachronism,  that’s  all.” 

After  the  first  shock,  Mrs.  Tom  Bellamy  took 
comfort.  There  are  some  women  with  faith  so  vivid 
and  clear  that  they  actually  carry  about  with  them 
the  unseen  world,  which  to  others  seems  only  the 
shadow  of  a  dream.  'That  she  and  Tom  are  only 
parted  for  a  brief  moment,  is  to  her  a  certainty,  and 
not  a  form  of  expression.  She  has  not  married 
again,  although  she  is  a  rich  woman,  and  has  many 
suitors. 

Some  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Barncote  brewery 
is  due  to  tbe  untiring  energy  of  Mr.  Birks.  He  is 
now  installed  as  manager  with  a  handsome  salary. 
He  only  “breaks  out”  now  on  New-Year’s  day; 
and  as  he  then  takes  a  week’s  holiday  to  have  his 
“spree”  out,  it  doesn’t  interfere  with  business. 


Two  years  after  Tom’s  death,  Birks  was  finishing 
up  a  hard  drinking-bout  at  the  Eight  Bells  at  Snar- 
field.  Ho  had  come  to  the  brandy  and  soda-water 
and  penitence  stage,  and  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
bar-parlor,  trying  to  smoke.  An  old  man  in  the 
costume  of  a  hedger  and  ditcher  put  his  head  cau¬ 
tiously  into  the  room,  and  finding  Birks  alone,  came 
in  and  closed  the  door. 

“  1  ’ve  been  leuking  along  of  you,  sir,”  said  the 
old  man.  * 

“  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?  ” 

“  Why,  you  see  I ’ve  been  clearing  out  the  big 

E>nd  close  longside  the  road  about  axf  a  mile  ftom 
umpstone ;  and  as  I  was  a-shovelhng  out  the  mud, 

I  clap  eyes  on  something  as  1  thought  were  a  bit  of 
old  rag ;  and  1  teuk  it  up  jest  to  throw  it  away,  and 
it  was  jest  heavy  ;  and  look  here  I  ” 

The  old  man  brought  out  of  his  pocket  a  bimdle 
of  wet  rag,  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  Birks  untied 
it  with  fingers  trembling  with  the  efiect  of  his  late 
potations.  “  Why,  it ’s  my  old  master’s  handker¬ 
chief  I  ”  said  Birks,  as  pale  as  death  ;  “  and  here ’s 
his  watch  and  purse.” 

“  So  it  be,”  said  the  old  man. 

“  Those  murdering  villains  were  so  hard  pressed 
they  had  to  throw  ’em  away.” 

“  SureZy  !  ”  said  Giles. 

“  I ’m  sorry  for  you,  though,”  said  Birks  after  a 
pause. 

“  Why,  what  hev  I  done,  sir  ?  ” 

“  You  don’t  think  the  police  will  believe  your 
tale  of  your  havin"  found  these  things  in  a  pond  ?  ” 
“  Dear,  dear ;  I  hope  I  sha’n’t  get  into  no  trou¬ 
ble  1” 

“  That  you  certainly  will,  if  these  things  are  found 
upon  you :  you  ’ll  be  took  up  for  the  mimier,  as  sure 
as  a  ^n.” 

“  O  lawks-a-massy  I  what  shall  I  do,  master  ?  ” 
“You  haven’t  told  anybody  else  about  finding 
these  things  ?  ” 

“  Dear  no,  sir,  not  4  soul !  ”  ' 

“  Well,  I  VMn’t  say  a  word  to  bring  you  into 
trouble.  Just^you  go  back  as  hard  as  ever  you 
can,  and  put  them  things  back  into  the  pond 
again.” 

Old  Giles  hobbled  off  in  mortal  fear  of  being 
“  took  up  ” ;  and  in  about  an  hour’s  time  reappeared 
beaming.  “  I ’ve  done  that  to  rights  now,  master.” 

“  That ’s  right,  Giles.  Now  go  and  get  a  pint  of 
beer.  I  shoi^  n’t  like  to  have  anything  brought  up 
again  about  poor  master ;  it  would  be  Tike  digging 
his  corpse  up  again,  poor  man.  I  think  I ’ve  ^one 
right.” 

So,  through  Mr.  Birks’s  mistaken  sense  of  delica¬ 
cy,  ihe  clew  that  might  have  led  to  the  tracing  of 
'Tom’s  murderers  was  lost. 

Mr.  Winter  often  tells  the  story  of  his  friend’s 
murder,  and  the  moral  that  he  draws  is,  that  to  in¬ 
sure  his  life  (especially  in  the  Legal)  is  a  paramount 
duty  with  every  prudent  man. 

You,  kind  reader,  may  draw  any  moral  you  please. 
I  was  in  Barncote  in  1867,  when  I  heard  of  the  en¬ 
gagement  oT  Miss  Grace  Bellamy,  the  beau^  and 
Semess,  to  Adolphus  Plumme,  Captain  17th  Plung¬ 
ers,  and  eldest  son  of  Sir  Damson  Plumme,  of 
Plumme  Hall ;  and  I  trust  that  this  piece  of  fashion¬ 
able  intelligence  will  be  accepted  as  a  happy  end¬ 
ing  to  my  tale.  She  has  been  promoted  to  a  high¬ 
er  station  in  life,  than  her  father,  had  he  lived, 
could  have  hoped  to  see  her  attain.*  We  trust,  and 
indeed  have  reason  to  know,  that  she  is  worth 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[Not.  is,  U«. 


WEEK-DAY  RELIGION. 

The  spiritual  hunger  and  thirst  of  aspiring  na¬ 
tures  is  surely  ill  satisfied  by  the  Sunday  service  or 
any  other  formal  application  of  religion  to  daily  life. 
Members  of  a  Church  do  well  to  remind  themselves 
on  the  universal  resting-day  of  their  mutual  broth¬ 
erhood  and  mutual  faith ;  and,  without  doubt,  re¬ 
ceive  ins{Hriting  consolation  firom  the  prayers,  even 
wheA  the  sermon  fails  to  administer  counsel.  But 
granting  that  no  exception  has  been  taken  to  existing 
creeds  or  formulas,  does  the  seventh  day’s  celebra¬ 
tion  furnish  spiritual  meat  and  drink  tor  the  inter¬ 
val  between  each  ? 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  number  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men  are  prevented  from  taking  part  in  it,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  few  are  so  constituted  as  to  be 
able  to  command  a  devotional  temper  at  will.  Again 
it  often  happens  that  Sunday  is  the  only  day  on 
which  the  scattered  members  of  a  household  meet. 
Very  naturally  the  minds  of  all  are  more  or  less 
occupied  with  the  events  of  the  past  week.  Topic 
after  topic  is  eagerly  discussed.  With  difiiculty  the 
wandering  thoughts  are  collected  during  church¬ 
time.  A  sense  of  relief  is  felt  when  the  services 
are  over  for  the  day.  Taking  for  granted,  however, 
that  the  clergyman  is  in  every  way  fitted  for  his  of¬ 
fice,  and  that  public  prayers  answer  eveir  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended,  there  still  remains 
the  need  of  week-day  religion  unprovided  for.  It 
will  be  urged  that  family  prayer  is  a  means  admiiv 
ably  adapted  to  this  end,  bringing  into  spiritual  con¬ 
tact  as  it  does  master  and  servant,  host  and  guest, 
parent  and  child.  But  allowance  must  be  made 
tor  such  theological  differences  as  may  exist  between 
the  latter  of  these;  and  also  for  the  numerous 
interruptions  to  which  family  worship  is  subjected. 
What  with  the  absence  entailed  by  sickness,  busi¬ 
ness,  or  pleasure,  the  most  methodical  household 
cannot  assemble  verv  regularly  for  this  purpose. 
rfWhen  the  wheels  of  life  gude  smoothly  and  monot¬ 
onously  from  year  to  year,  and  hindrances  of  a 
worldly  kind  are  not  allowed  to  inf^ffere  with  re¬ 
ligious  duties,  a  little  leaven  of  formalism  is  but  too 
apt  to  leaven  the  whole  lump. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  urged  that  religious  books 
are  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  week-day  relig¬ 
ion,  —  and  that  of  the  voluminous  tracts,  sermons, 
and  discourses  published  annually  there  is  both  milk 
for  babes  and  meat  for  strong  men.  Such  inter¬ 
pretation  as  is  needed  for  a  proper  imderstanding 
of  the  Scriptures  and  such  comfort  as  the  daily 
trials  of  life  require,  may  surely  be  found  here  by 
those  who  seek  them.  But  hara-working  men  and 
women,  who  would  most  thankfully  turn  from  the 
duties  of  life  for  a  while  and  refresh  themselves  with 
the  contemplation  of  spiritual  things,  have  little 
time  for  reading  of  this  kind.  A  lawyer  must  read 
law,  a  doctor  books  on  medicine,  and  so  on.  Much 
beautiful  tlioaght  and  priceless  counsel  is  thus  un¬ 
attainable.  Of  coarse  the  pure  gold  of  secular  lit¬ 
erature  is  mixed  with  some  alloy,  and  the  books 
and  tracts  so  largely  distributed  among  the  poor 
are  not  always  calculated  to  effect  the  end  they 
have  in  view.  Still,  in  praise  of  the  best  of  these 
too  much  cannot  be  said.  Religion,  as  Mr.  Lecky 
well  says,  is  the  one  romance  of  the  poor;  and 
those  who  possess  libraries  but  faintly  comprehend 
w^t  the  one  hymn-book  or  the  one  volume  of  ser¬ 
mons  is  to  the  qpttage  and  the  attic. 

When  both  family  worship  and  devotional  liter¬ 
ature  fail,  what  remains  to  soothe  the  tired  spirit 


and  heal  the  troubled  mind  daring  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  ?  Of  course,  we  must  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  indirect  religious  teaching  of  poets  like 
Wordsworth  and  Lowell,  whose  noble  utterances 
are  worth  all  the  sermons  in  the  world,  reminding 
us  as  they  do  that  every-day  existence  is  — 

“  Life,  Uie  one  block 

or  marble  that  ’a  vouchaafed  whererrom  to  carve 
Our  areat  thoughta,  white  and  godlike  to  ahloe  down 
The  future.” 

And  as  there  are  poets  and  poets,  Mr.  Tapper 
doubtless  conveys  consolation  to  some  minds,  and 
the  moralist  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  lifts  others  from 
the  mire  of  the  world  to  the  upper  heavens  of  sub¬ 
lime  contemplation.  But  we  are  speaking  more 
especially  of  those  who  need  thoughts  and  not 
words,  and  who,  when  stones  are  given  them  for 
bread,  know  verv'  well  wherein  the  one  differs 
from  the  other.  Nor  must  the  sympathy  of  those 
who  have  like  aspirations  with  ourselves  count  for 
nothing.  In  these  days,  when  the  necessity  for 
uprightness  in  dealing  with  the  gravest  spiritual 
and  intellectual  questions  comes  so  forcibly  home 
to  every  thoughtful  person,  the  intercoinrse  of  kin¬ 
dred  souls  partakes  of  the  nature  almost  of  a  relig¬ 
ious  communion.  Salutary  as  it  is  to  find  noble 
thoughts  embodied  in  writing  worthy  of  it,  the  im¬ 
mediate  influence  of  lofty  ideals  carried  out  in 
every-day  life  is  far  more  effective  and  lasting.  The 
one  appeals  to  our  imagination,  the  other  to  our 
conscience ;  and  just  as  the  most  zealous  religious 
instruction  falls  short  of  effect  if  not  borne  out  by 

Eractical  example,  so  does  our  faith  wax  cold  when 
igh  thought  is  matched  with  action  unworthy  of 
it.  Next  to  this,  nothing  is  more  apt  to  engender 
contempt  for  humanity  and  indifference  to  the  best 
aims  of  existence  than  the  spectacle  of  a  life  which 
is  one  long  tissue  of  plausibilities.  Where  there  is 
no  higher  motive  to  action  than  a  love  of  popular¬ 
ity,  very  little  respect  can  exist  for  ideals,  mu^  less 
for  the  highest  realization  of  them ;  and  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  the  week-day  as  well  as  of  the  Sabbath  b^ 
comes  a  dead  letter.  But  we  must  remember  that 
besides  seekers  after  material  good  and  the  large 
number  of  seekers  after  truth,  are  multitudes  who 
woidd  fain  make  their  homely  and  toilsome  lives  an 
expression  of  the  best  side  of  their  natures.  Too 
often  it  happens  that  they  are  not  reminded  of  this 
craving  for  excellence  by  those  about  them,  either 
by  the  nature  of  their  occupations,  or  by  such  liter¬ 
ature  as  falls  in  their  way.  When  worldly  losses 
happen,  or  health  gives  way,  or  children  go  wrong, 
the  spirit  is  sorrowful  unto  death ;  another  kind  of 
stimulus  is  needed,  namely,  the  stimulus  of  hope. 
The  duty  of  hopefulness  is  very  inadequately 
preached  either  on  Sundays  or  week-days,  though 
the  doctrine  of  theoretic  cheerfulness  avails  little  so 
long  as  the  Sabbath  of  the  mass  is  made  the  dreary 
thing  it  is.  Why  not  make  our  working  days  more 
religious  and  our  Sundays  less  gloomy  ? 

And  this  leads  us  to  a  suggestion  tlmiwn  out  by 
a  correspondent  of  the  PjuT  Mall  Gazette  some 
time  back,  —  that  chim;hes  should  be  kept  open 
during  the  week  time.  At  a  very  trifling  cost  this 
might  be  effected,  and  we  believe  that  few  people 
would  grudge  a  small  sum  for  such  a  purpose. 
Only  those  who  toil  from  morning  to  night,  often 
at  uncongenial  work  and  among  uncongenial  fellow- 
workers,  can  understand  the  comfort  of  a  little 
quiet  and  a  little  solitude.  Now  what  c^uiet  would 
be  so  soothing  and  what  solitude  so  perfect  as  that 
of  an  empty  church,  orderly,  well  ventilated,  and 
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well  warmed,  as  the  case  might  he  ?  Here  would 
be  at  once  a  resting-place  for  the  weary  and  a  re¬ 
treat  for  the  troubled.  The  man  or  woman  wrest¬ 
ling  with  some  secret  sorrow,  or  distracted  by  some 
secret  doubt,  might  turn  aside  from  the  world  and 
find  comfort  and  guidahce.  Five  minutes  thus 
spent,  without  clei^man  or  prayer-book,  mi^ht 
often  prove  more  salutary  than  the  most  impressive 
Sunday  service ;  just  because  the  one  exercise  of  a 
natural  instinct  is  voluntary  and  the  other  forced. 
“An  Unedified  but  Well-meaning  Church-goer,” 
whose  letter  followed  that  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette’s 
correspondent  abroad,  gives  a  true  picture  of  the 
ordinary  family  Sunday,  and  doubtless  many  could 
tell  a  less  sati^actory  story.  How  many  people  go 
to  church  not  because  they  like  it,  but  l^cause  they 
think  it  looks  well  to  do  so  I  Nothing  more  shocks 
a  sincere  nature  than  the  self-deception  into  which 
religious  formalism  leads  even  intelligent  and  well- 
disposed  people.  The  sort  of  superiority  which 
ortnodox  church  or  chapel  goers  assume  over  their 
less  exemplary  neighbors  is  familiar  to  all  who  live 
in  the  country,  and,  more  than  anything  else,  pro¬ 
vokes  laxity  of  belief.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
opening  of  churches  in  the  week-day  would  do  away 
with  religious  shams  and  re-establish  discarded 
creeds.  But  by  enabling  all  who  prefer  it  to  wor¬ 
ship  after  their  own  fashion  and  at  their  own  time, 
it  would  surely  minister  to  the  inmost  sjfiritual 
need  of  man,  and  thus  elevate  the  horizon  of  daily 
life.  Sadly  indeed  do  we  want  a  week-day  relig¬ 
ion  that,  appealing  to  the  highest  instincts  of  hu¬ 
manity,  should  infuse  with  a  larger  spirit  and  a 
higher  moral  tone  not  only  our  aspirations  but  our 
conduct.  We  need  no  less  a  little  more  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  a  little  less  formalism  on  Sundays. 
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Farit,  the  ton  of  Priam,  wat  wounded  by  one  of  the  poitoned  ar- 
rowt  of  Hereulet  that  Philoctetes  bore  to  the  tieire  of  Troy  ;  where¬ 
fore  he  had  himtelf  borne  up  into  Ida  that  he  might  tee  the  nymph 
(Euooe,  whom  be  once  had  loved,  because  the,  who  knew  many  te- 
eret  thingt,  alone  could  heal  him  ;  but  when  he  had  seen  her  and 
spoken  with  her,  the  would  deal  with  the  matter  In  no  wite,  where¬ 
fore  Farit  died  of  that  hurt. 

In  the  last  month  of  Troy’s  beleaguerment, 
When  both  sides,  waiting  for  some  god’s  great 
hand. 

But  seldom  e’er  the  meads  the  war-shout  sent, 

Yet  idle  rage  would  sometimes  drive  a  band 
From  town  or  tent  about  Troy-gate  to  stand 
All  armed,  and  there  to  bicker  aimlessly ; 

And  so  at  least  the  weary  time  wore  by. 

In  such  a  fight,  when  wide  the  arrows  flew, 

And  little  glory  fell  to  any  there, 

And  naught  there  seemed  for  a  stout  man  to  do. 
Rose  Phuoctetes  from  the  ill-roofed  lair 
That  hid  his  rage,  and  crept  out  into  air. 

And  strung  his  bow,  and  stunk  down  to  the  fight, 
’Twixt  rusty  helms,  and  shields  that  once  were 
bright. 

And  even  as  he  reached  the  foremost  rank, 

A  glimmer  as  of  polished  steel  and  gold 
Amid  the  war-worn  Trojan  folk,  that  shrank 
To  right  and  left,  his  fierce  eyes  could  behold; 

He  heard  a  shou^  as  if  one  man  were  bold 
About  the  streams  of  Simoeis  that  day  — 

One  heart  still  ready  to  play  out  the  play. 


'Therewith  he  heard  a  mighty  bowstring  twang. 
And  a  shaft  screamed  ’twixt  hostile  band  and  band. 
And  close  beside  him  fell,  with  clash  and  clang, 

A  well-tried  warrior  firom  the  Cretan  land. 

And  rolled  in  dust,  clutching  with  desperate  hand 
At  the  gay  feathers  of  the  shaft  that  lay 
Deep  in  his  heart,  well  silenced  fix>m  that  day. 

Then  of  the  Greeks  did  man  look  upon  man. 
While  Philoctetes  from  his  quiver  drew 
A  dreadful  shaft,  and  throu^  his  fingers  ran 
The  dull-red  feathers ;  of  strange  steel  and  blue 
The  barbs  were,  such  as  archer  never  knew, 

But  black  as  death  the  thin-ibrged  bitter  point, 

'That  with  the  worm’s  blood  fate  did  erst  anoint. 

He  shook  the  shaft,  and  notched  it,  and  therewith 
Forth  from  the  Trojans  ran^  that  shout  again. 
Whistled  the  arrow,  and  a  Greek  did  writhe 
Once  more  upon  the  earth  in  his  last  pain ; 

While  the  gray  clouds,  big  with  the  threat  of  rain. 
Parted  a  space,  and  on  the  Trojans  shone. 

And  struck  a  glory  firom  that  shining  one. 

'Then  Philoctetes  scowled,  and  cried,  “  O  Fate, 

I  give  thee  this,  thy  strong  man  gave  to  me. 

Do  with  it  as  thou  wilt  I  —  let  small  or  great 
E’en  as  thou  wilt  before  its  black  point  be  I 
Late  grows  the  year,  and  stormy  is  the  sea, 

'The  oars  lie  rotten  by  the  gunwales  now 
'That  nevermore  a  Grecian  surf  shall  know.” 

He  spake  and  drew  the  string  with  careless  eyes. 
And,  as  the  shaft  flew  forth,  he  turned  about 
And  tramped  back  slowly,  noting  in  no  wise 
How  from  the  Greeks  uprose  a  joyous  shout. 

And  from  the  'Trojan  host  therewith  brake  out 
Confused  clamor,  and  folk  cried  the  name 
Of  him  wherethrough  the  weary  struggle  came, 

Paris,  the  son  of  Priam  I  then  once  more 
O’er  head  of  leaguer  and  beleaguered  town 
Gray  grew  the  sky,  a  cold  sea-wind  swept  o’er 
'The  ruined  plain,  and  the  small  rain  drove  down. 
While  slowly  underneath  that  chilling  firown 
Parted  the  hosts ;  sad  'Troy  into  its  gates, 

Greece  to  its  tents,  and  waiting  on  the  fates. 


Next  day  the  seaward-looking  gates  none  swung 
Back  on  their  hinges,  whatso  Greek  might  fare. 
With  seeming-careless  mien,  and  bow  unstrung, 
Anigh  them ;  whatso  rough-voiced  horn  might  dare. 
With  well-known  notes,  the  war-worn  warders 
there ; 

Troy  slept  kmid  its  nightmares  through  the  day. 
And  dull  with  waking  dreams  the  leaguer  lay. 

Yet  in  the  streets  did  man  say  unto  man, 

“  Hector  is  dead,  and  'Troilus  is  dead ; 

^neas  tumeth  toward  the  waters  wan ; 

In  his  fair  house  Antenor  hides  his  head ; 

Fast  from  the  tree  of  Troy  the  houghs  are  shred ; 
And  now  this  Paris,  now  this  joyous  one. 

Is  the  cry  cried  that  biddeth  him  begone  ?  ” 

But  on  the  morrow’s  dawn,  ere  yet  the  sun 
Had  shone  athwart  the  mists  of  last  night’s  rain. 
And  shown  the  image  of  the  Spotless  One 
Unto  the  tents  and  hovels  of  the  plain 
Whose  girth  of  war  she  long  had  made  all  vain. 
From  out  a  postern  looking  towards  the  north 
A  little  band  of  silent  men  went  forth. 
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And  in  their  midst  a  litter  did  they  bear 
Whereon  lay  one  with  linen  wrapped  around, 

Whose  wan  face  turned  unto  the  fresher  air 
As  though  a  little  pleasure  he  had  found 
Amidst  of  pain ;  some  dreadful  torturing  wound 
The  man  endured  belike,  and  as  a  balm 
Was  the  fresh  mom,  with  all  its  rest  and  calm. 

After  the  weary  tossing  of  the  night 
And  close  dim-litten  chamber,  whose  dusk  seemed 
Laboring  with  whispers  fearful  of  the  light, 
Confused  with  images  of  dreams  long  dreamed. 
Come  back  again,  now  that  the  lone  torch  gleamed 
Dim  before  eyes  that  saw  naught  real  as  trae 
To  vex  the  heart  that  naught  of  purpose  knew. 

Upon  the  late-passed  night  in  e’en  such  wise 
Had  Paris  lain.  What  time,  like  years  of  life. 

Had  passed  before  his  weary  heart  and  eyes  ! 

What  hopeless,  nameless  longings  I  what  wild  strife 
’Gainst  naught  for  naught,  with  wearying  changes 
rife. 

Had  he  gone  through,  till  in  the  twilight  gray 
They  bore  him  through  the  cold  deserted  way. 

Mocking  and  strange  the  streets  looked  now,  most 
meet 

For  a  dream ’s  ending,  for  a  vain  life’s  end ; 

While  sounded  his  strong  litter-bearers’  feet. 

Like  feet  of  men  who  through  Death’s  country  wend 
Silent,  for  fear  lest  they  should  yet  offend 
The  grim  King  satisfied  to  let  them  go, 

Hope  bids  them  huny,  fear’s  chain  makes  them  slow. 

In  feverish  doze  of  time  a-gone  he  thought. 

When  love  was  soft,  life  strong,  and  a  sweet  name, 
n»e  first  sweet  name  that  led  him  down  love’s  ways, 
Unbidden  ever  to  his  fresh  lips  came ; 

Half  witting  would  he  speak  it,  and  for  shame 
Flush  red,  and  think  what  folk  would  deem  thereof 
If  they  might  know  (Enone  was  his  love. 

And  now,  (Enone  no  more  love  of  his. 

He  worn  with  war  and  passion  —  must  he  pray, 

“  O  thou,  I  loved  and  love  not,  life  and  bliss 
Lie  in  thine  hands  to  give  or  take  away  ; 

O  heal  me,  hate  me  not  1  think  of  the  day 
When  as  thou  thinkest  still,  e’en  so  I  thought. 

That  all  the  world  without  thy  love  was  naught.” 

Yea,  he  was  borne  forth  such  a  prayer  to  make. 
For  she  alone  of  all  the  world,  they  said. 

The  thirst  of  that  dread  poison  now  might  slake. 
For  midst  the  ancient  wise  ones  nurtured 
On  peaceful  Ida,  in  the  lore  long  dead. 

Lost  to  the  hurrying  world,  right  wise  she  was. 
Mighty  to  bring  most  wondrous  things  to  pass. 

Was  the  world  worth  the  minute  of  that  prayer 
If  yet  her  love,  despised  and  cast  aside. 

Should  so  shine  fortn  that  she  should  heal  him  there  ? 
He  knew  not  and  he  recked  not ;  fear  and  pride 
’Neath  Helen’s  kiss  and  Helen’s  tears  had  died, 
And  life  was  love,  and  love  too  strong  that  he 
Should  catch  at  Death  to  save  him  misery. 

So,  with  soul  drifting  down  the  stream  of  love, 
He  let  them  bear  him  through  the  fresh  fair  mom. 
From  out  Troy-gates ;  and  no  more  now  he  strove 
To  battle  with  the  wild  dreams,  newly  bom 
From  that  past  night  of  toil  and  pain  forlorn ; 

No  farewell  did  he  mutter  ’neath  his  breath 
To  failing  Troy,  no  eyes  he  turned  toward  death. 


Troy  dwindled  now  behind  them,  and  the  way 
That  round  about  the  feet  of  Ida  wound 
They  left ;  and  up  a  narrow  vale,  that  lay. 

Grassy  and  soft,  betwixt  the  pine- woods  bound. 
They  went,  and  ever  gained  the  higher  ground. 

For  as  a  trench  the  little  valley  was 

To  catch  the  mnnels  that  made  green  its  grass. 

Now  ere  that  green  vale  narrowed  to  an  end, 
Blocked  by  a  shaly  slip  thrast  bleak  and  bare 
From  the  dark  pine-wood’s  edge,  as  men  who  wend 
Upon  a  well-known  way,  they  turned  them  there. 
And  through  the  pine-wood’s  dusk  began  to  fare 
By  blind  ways,  till  all  noise  of  bird  and  wind 
Amid  that  odorous  night  was  left  behind. 

And  in  mean  while  dee})ened  the  languid  doze 
That  lay  on  Paris  into  slumber  deep. 

O’er  his  unconscious  heart,  and  eyes  shut  close, 
The  image  of  that  very  place  ’gan  creep. 

And  twelve  years  younger  in  his  dreamful  sleep, 
Light-footed,  through  the  awful  wood  ho  went, 
Witli  beating  heart,  on  iovesome  thoughts  intent. 

Dreaming,  he  went,  till  thinner  and  more  thin. 
And  bright  with  growing  day,  the  j)ine-wood  grew. 
Then  to  an  open  rugged  space  did  win ; 

Whence  a  close  l»eech-wootl  was  he  passing  through, 
Whosa  every  tall  white  stem  full  well  he  knew ; 
Then  seemed  to  stay  awhile  for  loving  shame, 
Wlien  to  the  brow  of  the  steej)  bank  he  came. 

Where  still  the  beech-tranks  o’er  the  mast-strewn 
ground 

Stood  <nose,  and  slim  and  tall,  but  hid  not  quite 
A  level  grassy  space  they  did  surround 
On  every  side  save  one,  that  to  the  light 
Of  the  clear  western  sky,  cold  now,  but  bright, 
Was  open,  and  the  thought  of  the  far  sea. 

Toward  which  a  small  brook  tinkled  merrily. 

Him  seemed  he  lingered  there,  then  stepped 
adown 

With  troubled  heart  into  the  soft  green  place. 

And  up  the  eastmost  of  the  beech-slopes  brown 
He  turned  about  a  lonesome,  anxious  face, 

And  stood  to  listen  for  a  little  space 

If  any  came,  but  naught  he  seemed  to  hear 

Save  the  brook’s  babble,  and  the  beech-leaves’  stir. 

And  then  he  dreamed  great  longing  o’er  him 
came; 

Too  great,  too  bitter  of  those  days  to  be 
Long  past,  when  love  was  born  amidst  of  shame  ; 
He  beamed  that,  as  he  gazed  full  eagerly 
Into  the  green  dusk  between  tree  and  tree, 

His  trembling  hand  slid  down  the  horn  to  take 
Wherewith  he  erst  was  wont  his  herd  to  wake. 

Trembling,  he  set  it  to  his  lips,  and  first 
Breathed  gently  through  it ;  tnen  strained  hard  to 
blow, 

For  dumb,  dumb  was  it  grown,  and  no  note  burst 
From  its  smooth  throat ;  and  ill  thoughts  poisoned 
now 

'The  sweetness  of  his  dream ;  he  miumured  low, 

“  Ah !  dead  and  gone,  and  ne’er  to  come  again ; 

Ah,  past  away  1  tm,  longed  for  long  in  vain ! 

“  Lost  love,  sweet  Helen,  come  again  to  me  I  ” 
’Therewith  he  dreamed  he  fell  upon  the  ground 
And  hid  his  face,  and  wept  out  Ditterly, 

But  woke  with  fall  and  torturing  tears,  and  found 
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He  lay  upon  his  litter,  and  the  sound 
Of  feet  departing  from  him  did  he  hear, 

And  rustling  of  the  last  year's  leaves  anear. 

But  in  the  self-same  place  he  lay  indeed. 

Weeping  and  sobbing,  and  scarce  knowing  why ; 
IDs  hand  clutched  ha^  the  horn  that  erst  did  lead 
The  dew-lapped  neat  round  Ida  merrily ; 

He  strove  to  raise  himself,  he  strove  to  cry 
That  name  of  Helen  once,  but  then  withal 
Upon  him  did  the  load  of  memor)-  fall. 

Quiet  he  lav  a  space,  while  o’er  him  drew 
The  dull,  chill  cloud  of  doubt  and  sordid  fear. 

As  now  he  thought  of  what  he  came  to  do. 

And  what  a  dregful  minute  drew  anear ; 

He  shut  his  eyes,  and  now  no  more  could  hear 
His  litter-bearers’  feet ;  as  lone  he  felt 
As  though  amid  the  outer  wastes  he  dwelt. 

Amid  that  fear  a  minute  naught  and  vain 
His  life  and  love  seemed ;  with  a  dreadful  sigh 
He  raised  his  arm,  and  soul’s  and  body’s  pain 
Tore  at  his  heart  with  new-born  agony 
As  a  thin  quavering  note ;  a  ghost-like  cry 
Rang  from  the  long-unused  lips  of  the  horn, 

Spomng  the  sweetness  of  the  happy  morn. 

He  let  the  horn  fall  down  upon  his  breast 
And  lie  there,  and  his  hand  fell  to  his  side ; 

And  there  indeed  his  body  seemed  to  rest. 

But  restless  was  his  soul,  and  wandered  wide 
Through  a  dim  maze  of  lusts  imsatisficd ; 

Thoughts  half  thought  out,  and  words  half  said, 
and  deeds 

Half  done,  unfrmtful,  like  o’ershadowed  weeds. 

His  eyes  were  shut  now,  and  his  dream’s  hot 
tears 

Were  dry  upon  his  cheek ;  the  sun  grown  high 
Had  slain  the  wind,  when  smote  upon  his  ears 
A  sudden  rustling  in  the  beech-leaves  diy ; 

Then  came  a  pause ;  then  footsteps  dn^w  anigh 
O’er  the  deep  grass ;  he  shuddered,  and  in  vain 
He  strove  to  turn,  despite  his  bmming  pain. 

Then  through  his  half-shut  eyes  he  seemed  to  see 
A  woman  drawing  near,  and  held  his  breath. 

And  clutched  at  the  wWte  linen  eagerly. 

And  felt  a  greater  fear  than  fear  of  death, 

A  greater  pain  than  that  love  thrcainneth. 

As  soil  low  breathing  o’er  his  head  he  heard, 

And  thin  fine  linen  raiment  gently  stirred. 

Then  spoke  a  sweet  voice  close,  ah,  close  to  him  ? 
“  Thou  sleepest,  Paris  ?  would  that  I  could  sleep  I 
On  the  hill-side  do  I  lay  limb  to  limb. 

And  lie  day-long  watching  the  shadows  creep 
And  change,  till  day  is  gone,  and  night  is  deep, 

Yet  sleep  not  ever,  wearied  with  the  thought 
Of  all  a  little  lapse  of  time  has  brought. 

“  Sleep,  though  thou  calledst  me  1  yet  mid  thy 
droam 

Hearken  the  while  I  tell  about  my  life,  — 

The  life  I  led  while  mid  the  steely  gleam 
Thou  wert  made  happy  with  the  joyous  strife ; 

Or  in  the  soft  arms  of  the  Greek  king’s  wife 
Wouldst  still  moan  out  that  day  had  come  too  soon. 
Calling  the  dawn  the  glimmer  of  the  moon. 


“  Wake  not,  wake  not,  before  the  tale  is  told  I 
Not  long  to  tell,  the  tale  of  those  ten  years  I 
A  gnawing  pain  that  never  groweth  old, 

A  pain  that  shall  not  be  washed  out  by  tears ; 

A  dreary  road  the  weiuy  foot-sole  wears. 

Knowing  no  rest,  but  going  to  and  fro. 

Treading  it  harder  ’neath  the  weight  of  woe. 

“  No  middle,  no  beginning,  and  no  end ; 

No  staying  place,  no  thought  of  anything,  . 
Bitter  or  sweet,  with  that  one  thought  to  blend ; 

No  least  joy  left  that  I  away  might  fling 

And  deem  myself  grown  great ;  no  hope  to  cling 

About  me,  naught  but  duQ,  unresting  pain. 

That  made  all  memory  sick,  all  striving  vain. 

“  Thou  —  hast  thou  thought  thereof,  perchance 
anights 

—  In  early  dawn,  and  shuddered,  and  then  said, 

‘  Alas,  poor  soul  I  yet  hath  she  had  delights, 

For  none  are  wholly  hapless  but  the  dead.’ 

Liar  I  O  liar  I  my  woe  upon  thine  head. 

My  agony  that  naught  can  take  away ! 

Awake,  arise,  O  traitor,  unto  day !  ” 

Her  voice  rose  as  she  spoke,  till  loud  and  shrill 
It  rang  about  the  place ;  but  when  at  last 
She  ended,  and  the  echoes  from  the  hill, 

Wofiil  and  wild,  back  o’er  the  place  were  cast. 

From  her  lost  love  a  little  way  she  passed 
Trembling  and  looking  round  as  if  beared 
At  those  ill  sounds  that  through  the  morn  she  heard. 

Then  still  she  stood,  her  clenched  hands,  slim  and 
white. 

Relaxed,  her  drawn  brow  smoothed ;  with  a  great 
sigh 

Her  breast  heaved,  and  she  muttered,  "  Ere  the 
light 

Of  yesterday  had  faded  from  the  sky 
I  knew  that  he  would  seek  me  certainly ; 

And,  knowing  it,  yet  feigned  I  knew  it  not. 

Or  with  what  hope,  what  hope  my  heart  was  hot. 

“  That  tumult  in  my  breast  I  might  not  name  — 
Love  should  I  call  it  ?  —  nay,  my  life  was  love 
And  pain  these  ten  years,  —  should  I  call  it  shiune  ? 
What  shame  my  weary  waiting  might  reprove 
After  ten  years  ?  —  or  pride  ?  —  what  pride  could 
move 

After  ten  years  this  heart  within  my  breast  ? 

Alas  I  I  lied  —  I  lied,  and  called  it  rest. 

“  I  called  it  rest,  and  wandered  through  the  night ; 
Upon  my  river’s  flowery  bank  I  stood. 

And  thought  its  hurrying  changing  black  and  white 


Were  moving  round  me,  and  I  deemed  it  good 
The  world  should  change  so,  deemed  it  good  that 
day 

Forever  into  night  had  passed  away. 

“  And  still  I  wandered  through  the  night,  and  still 
Things  changed,  and  changed  not  round  me,  and 
the  day  — 

This  day  wherein  I  am,  had  little  will 

With  dreadful  truth  to  drive  the  night  away,  — 

God  knows  if  for  its  cominf  1  did  pray  1 

God  knows  if  at  the  last  in  twilight-tide 

My  hope  —  my  hope  undone  I  more  might  hide.” 
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Then  looked  she  toward  the  litter  as  she  spake, 
And  slowly  drew  ani<'h  it  once  again, 

And  from  her  worn  tried  heart  there  did  outbreak 
Wild  sobs  and  weeping,  shameless  of  its  pain, 
nil  as  the  storm  oi  passion  ’gan  to  wane 
She  looked  and  saw  the  shuddering  misery 
Wherein  her  love  of  the  old  days  did  lie. 

Still  she  wept  on,  but  gentler  now  withal, 

And  passed  on  till  above  the  bier  sbe  stood, 
Watening  the  well-wrought  linen  rise  and  fall 
Beneaih  his  faltering  breath,  and  still  her  blood 
Ran  Aery  hot  with  thoughts  of  ill  and  good, 

Pity  and  scorn,  and  love  and  hate,  as  she. 

Half  dead  herself,  gazed  on  his  misery. 

At  last  she  spake :  “  This  tale  I  told  e’en  now, 
Know’st  thou  mid  dreams  what  woman  suffered 
this? 

Canst  thou  not  dream  of  the  old  days,  and  how 
Full  oft  thy  lips  would  say  ’twixt  kiss  and  kiss 
That  all  of  bliss  was  not  enough  of  bliss 
My  loveliness  and  kindness  to  reward. 

That  for  thy  Love  the  sweetest  life  was  hard  ? 

“  Yea,  Paris,  have  I  not  been  kind  to  thee  ? 

Did  I  not  live  thy  wishes  to  fulfil  ? 

Wert  thou  not  happy  when  thou  lovedst  me  ? 

What  dream  then  did  we  have  of  change  or  ill  ? 
Why  must  thou  needs  change  ?  1  am  unchanged 
still  ; 

I  need  no  more  than  thee  —  what  needest  thou 
But  that  we  might  be  happy,  yea,  e’en  now  ?  ” 

He  opened  hollow  eyes  and  looked  on  her. 

And  stretched  a  trembling  hand  out ;  ah,  who  knows 
With  what  strange  mingled  look  of  hope  and  fear. 
Of  hate  and  love,  their  eyes  met  I  Come  so  close 
Once  more,  that  everything  they  now  might  lose 
Amid  the  flashing  out  of  that  old  fire. 

The  short-lived  uttermost  of  all  desire. 

He  spake  not,  shame  and  other  love  there  lay 
Too  heavy  on  him ;  but  she  spake  again  ; 

“  E’en  now  at  the  beginning  of  the  day. 

Weary  with  hope  and  fear  and  restless  pain, 

I  said,  Alas,  I  said,  if  all  be  vain 

And  he  will  have  no  pity,  yet  will  I 

Have  pity ;  how  shall  kindness  e’er  pass  by  ?  ” 

He  drew  his  hand  aback,  and  laid  it  now 
Upon  the  swathings  of  his  wound ;  but  she 
Set  her  slim  hand  upon  her  knitted  brow 
And  gazed  on  him  with  bright  eyes  eagerly ; 

Nor  cruel  looked  her  lips  that  once  would  be 
So  kind,  so  longed  for :  neither  spake  awhile. 

Till  in  her  face  there  shone  a  sweet  strange  smile. 

She  touched  him  not,  but  yet  so  near  she  came 
That  on  his  very  face  he  felt  her  breath ; 

She  whispered :  “  Speak  1  —  thou  wilt  not  speak  for 
shame ; 

I  will  not  grant  for  love,  and  gray-winged  Death 
Meanwhile  above  our  folly  hovereth ; 

Speak  1  was  it  not  all  false  ?  is  it  not  done  ? 

Is  not  the  dream  dreamed  out,  the  dull  night  gone  ? 

“  Hearkenest  thou,  Paris  ?  O,  look  kind  on  me  I 
I  hope  no  more  indeed,  but  couldst  thou  turn 
Kina  eyes  to  me,  then  much  for  me  and  thee 
Might  love  do  yet.  D(^  not  the  old  fire  bum  ? 
Doth  not  thine  heart  for  words  of  old  days  yearn  ? 
Canst  thou  not  say,  Alas,  what  wilt  thou  say. 

Since  I  have  put  oy  hope  for  many  a  day  ? 


“  Paris,  I  hope  no  more,  yet  while  ago — 

Take  it  not  ill  if  I  must  needs  say  this  — 

A  while  ago  1  cried.  Ah  I  no,  no,  no  I 
It  is  no  love  at  all,  this  love  of  his ; 

He  loves  her  not ;  I  it  was  had  the  bliss 
pf  being  the  well-beloved ;  «lead  is  his  love, 

For  surely  none  but  I  his  heart  may  move.” 

She  wept  still ;  but  his  eyes  mew  wild  and  strange 
With  that  last  word,  and  harder  his  face  grew. 
Though  her  tear-blinded  eyes  saw  not  the  change. 
Long  beat  about  his  heart  false  words  and  true, 

A  veil  of  strange  thought  he  might  not  pierce 
through. 

Of  hope  he  might  not  name,  clung  round  about 
His  wavering  heart,  perplexed  with  death  and  doubt. 

Then  trembling  did  he  speak :  “  I  love  thee  still, 
Surely  I  love  thee.”  But  a  dreadful  pain 
Shot  through  his  heart,  and  strange  presage  of  ill, 

As,  like  the  ceasing  of  the  summer  rain. 

Her  tears  stopped,  and  she  drew  aback  again. 

Silent  a  moment,  till  a  bitter  cry 

Burst  from  her  lips  grown  white  with  agony.  ; 

> 

A  look  of  pity  came  across  his  face 
Despite  his  pain  and  horror,  and  her  eyes 
Saw  it,  and  changed,  and  for  a  little  space 
Panting  she  stood,  as  one  checked  by  surprise 
Amidst  of  passion  :  then  in  tender  wise. 

Kneeling,  she  ’gan  the  bandages  undo 

That  hid  the  place  the  bitter  shaft  tore  through. 

Then  when  the  wound  and  his  still  face  and  white 
Lay  there  before  her,  she  ’gan  tremble  sore. 

For  images  of  hope  and  past  delight. 

Not  to  be  named  once,  ’gan  her  heart  flit  o’er ; 
Blossomed  the  longing  in  her  heart,  and  bore 
A  dreadful  thought  of  uttermost  despair. 

That  all  if  gained  would  be  no  longer  fair. 

In  dull,  low  words  she  spake  :  “  Yea,  so  it  is. 

That  thou  art  near  thy  death,  and  this  thv  wound  |{ 
l^et  may  heal,  and  give  thee  back  what  bliss 
'Tlie  ending  of  thy  life  may  yet  surround : 

Mock  not  thyself  with  hope  I  the  Trojan  ground 
Holds  tombs,  not  houses  now ;  all  gods  are  gone 
From  out  your  temples  but  cold  Death  alone. 

“  Lo,  if  I  heal  thee,  and  thou  goest  again 
Back  unto  Troy,  and  she,  thy  new  love,  sees 
Thy  lovesome  body  freed  from  all  its  pain. 

And  yet  awhi|^  amid  the  miseries 
Of  Troy  ye  twain  lie  loving,  well  at  ease. 

Yet  midst  of  this  while  she  is  asking  thee 
What  kind  soul  made  thee  whole  and  well  to  be, 

“  And  thou  art  holding  back  my  name  with  lies, 
And  thinking,  maybe,  Paris,  of  this  face,  — 

E’en  then  the  Greekish  flame  shall  sear  your  eyes. 
The  clatter  of  the  Greeks  fill  all  the  place. 

While  she,  my  woe,  the  ruin  of  thy  race. 

Looking  toward  changed  days,  a  new  crown  shall 
stand. 

Her  fingers  trembling  in  her  husband’s  hand. 

“  Thou  I  called  love  once,  wilt  thou  die  e’en  thus, 
Ruined  midst  ruin,  ruining  bereft 
Of  name  and  honor  ?  O  love,  piteous 
That  but  for  this  were  all  the  hard  things  cleft 
'That  lay  ’twixt  us  and  love  ;  till  naught  was  left 
’Twixt  thy  lips  and  my  lips  1  O,  hard  that  we 
Were  once  so  full  of  all  felicity  I 
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“  0  love,  O  Paris,  know’st  thou  this  of  me,  — 

That  in  these  hills  e’en  such  a  name  I  have 
As  being  akin  to  a  divinity  ? 

And  lightly  may  I  slay  and  lightly  save ; 

Nor  know  1  surely  if  the  peaceful  grave 
Shall  ever  hide  my  body  dead ;  behold. 

Have  ten  long  years  of  misery  made  me  old  ?  ” 

Sadly  she  laughed ;  and  rising  wearily 
Stood  by  him  in  the  fresh  and  sunny  mom ; 

The  image  of  his  youth  and  faith  gone  by 
She  seemed  to  be,  for  one  short  minute  bora 
To  make  his  shamed  lost  life  seem  more  forlorn ; 

He  shut  his  eyes  and  moaned,  but  once  again 
She  knelt  beside  him,  and  the  weary  pain 

Deepened  upon  her  face.  “  Hearken  t  ”  she  said, 

“  Death  is  anear  thee ;  is  then  death  so  ill 
With  me  anigh  thee  —  since  Troy  is  as  dead. 

Ere  many  tides  the  Xanthus’  mouth  shall  fill. 

And  thou  art  reft  of  her  that  harmed  me  still, 
Wliatso  may  change  —  shall  I  heal  thee  for  this. 
That  thou  mayst  die  more  mad  for  her  last  kiss  ?  ” 

She  gazed  at  him  with  straining  eyes ;  and  he. 
Despite  himself  love  touched  his  dying  heart 
And  from  his  eyes  desire  flashed  suddenly. 

And  o’er  his  wan  face  the  last  blood  did  start 
As  with  soft  love  his  close-shut  lips  ’gan  part. 

She  laughed  out  bitterly,  and  said,  “  vVhy  then 
Must  I  needs  call  thee  falsest  of  all  men, 

“  Seeing  thou  liest  not  to  save  thy  life  ?  — 

Yet  listen  once  again :  fair  is  this  place 
'That  knew  not  the  beginning  of  the  strife 
And  recks  not  of  its  end,  and  this  my  face, 

'This  body  thou  wouldst  day-long  once  embrace 
And  deem  tlwself  right  happy  —  thine  it  is. 

Thine  only,  Paris,  shouldst  thou  deem  it  bliss.” 

He  looked  into  her  eyes,  and  deemed  he  saw 
A  strange  and  awful  look  a-gathering  there. 

And  sick  scorn  at  her  quivering  fine  lip  draw  ; 

Yet  trembling  he  stretcned  out  his  hand  to  her. 
Although  seli-loathiug  and  strange  hate  did  tear 
His  heart  that  Death  made  cold,  e’en  as  be  said, 

“  Whatso  thou  wilt  shall  be  remembered ; 

“  Whatso  thou  wilt,  O  love,  shall  be  forgot,  — 

It  may  be  I  shall  love  thee  as  of  old.” 

As  thunder  laughs  she  laughed ;  “  Nay,  touch  me 
not  I 

Touch  me  not,  fool !  ”  she  cried.  “  Thou  grow’st 
a-cold. 

And  I  am  Death,  Death,  Death  !  —  the  tale  is  told 

Of  all  thjf  days  I  of  all  those  joyous  days 

When  thinking  naught  of  me  thou  garneredst  praise.' 

“  Turn  back  again,  and  think  no  more  of  me  ! 

I  am  thy  Death  I  woe  for  thy  happy  days  I 

For  I  must  slay  thee :  ah,  my  misery  I 

Woe  for  the  godlike  wisdom  thou  wouldst  praise  I 

Else  I  my  love  to  life  again  might  raise 

A  minute,  ah,  a  minute  !  and  be  glad 

While  on  my  lips  thy  blessing  Ups  I  had  ? 

“  Would  God  that  it  were  yesterday  again ; 
Would  God  the  red  sun  had  died  yester-eve. 

And  I  were  no  more  hapless  now  than  then ! 

Would  God  that  I  could  say,  and  not  believe. 

As  yesterday,  that  years  past  hope  did  leave 
My  cold  heart,  —  that  I  lived  a  death  in  life  I 
Ah  I  then  within  my  heart  was  yet  a  strife  I 


“  But  now,  but  now,  is  all  come  to  an  end  — 

Nay,  speak  not ;  think  not  of  me  I  think  of  her 
Who  made  me  this ;  and  back  unto  her  wend. 

Lest  her  lot,  too,  should  be  yet  heavier  I 
I  will  depart  for  fear  thou  diest  here. 

Lest  I  should  see  thy  woful  ghost  forlorn 
Here  wandering  ever  ’twixt  the  night  and  mom. 

“  —  O  heart  grown  wise,  wilt  thou  not  let  me 
go? 

Will  ye  be  never  satisfied,  O  eyes. 

With  gazing  on  my  misery  and  my  woe  ? 

O  foolish,  quivering  heart,  now  grown  so  wise. 

What  folly  is  it  that  from  out  thee  cries 

To  be  all  close  to  him  once  more,  once  more 

Ere  yet  the  dark  stream  cleaveth  t^orc  from  shore  ?  ” 

Her  voice  was  a  wail  now,  with  quivering  hand 
At  her  white  raiment  did  she  clutch  and  tear 
Unwitting,  as  she  rose  up  and  did  stand 
Bent  over  his  wide  eyes  and  pale  face,  where 
No  torturing  hope  was  left,  no  pain,  or  fear ; 

For  Death’s  cold  rest  was  gathering  fast  on  him. 
And  toward  his  heart  crept  over  foot  and  limb. 

A  little  while  she  stood,  and  spake  no  word. 

But  hung  above  him,  with  white  heaving  breast. 
And  moaning  still  as  moans  the  gray-winged  bird 
In  autumn-tide  o’er  his  forgotten  nest ; 

And  then  her  hands  about  lier  throat  she  pressed. 
As  though  to  keep  a  cry  back,  then  stooped  down 
And  set  her  face  to  his,  while  spake  her  moan : 

“  O  love,  O  cherished  more  than  I  can  tell. 
Through  years  of  woe,  O  love,  my  Ufe  and  bane. 

My  joy  and  grief,  farewell,  farewell,  farewell  I 
Forgetfiilness  of  grief  I  yet  may  gain ; 

In  some  wise  may  come  ending  to  my  pmn ; 

It  may  be  yet  tbe  gods  will  have  me  glad  t 
Yet,  love,  I  would  that  thee  and  pain  I  had  I 

“  Alas  1  it  may  not  he,  it  may  not  he. 

The  falling  blossom  of  the  late  spring-tide. 

Shall  hang  a  golden  globe  upon  the  tree 

When  through  the  v^e  the  mists  of  autumn  glide ; 

Yet  would,  O  Love,  with  thee  1  might  abide. 

Now,  now  that  restful  death  is  drawing  nigh  — 
Farewell,  farewell,  how  good  it  is  to  die  !  ” 

O  strange,  O  strange,  when  on  his  lips  once  more 
Her  lips  were  laid  I  O  strange  that  he  must  die 
Now,  when  so  clear  a  vision  had  come  o’er 
His  failing  heart,  and  keenest  memory 
Had  shown  him  all  his  changing  life  passed  by ; 
And  what  he  was,  and  what  ne  might  have  b^n. 
Yea,  and  should  be,  perchance,  so  clear  were  seen! 

Yea,  then  were  all  things  laid  within  the  scale,  — 
Pleasure  and  lust,  love  and  desire  of  fame. 
Kindness,  and  hope,  and  folly,  —  all  the  tale 
Told  in  a  moment,  as  across  him  came 
That  sudden  flash,  bright  as  the  lightning-flame. 
Showing  the  wanderer  on  the  waste  how  he 
Has  gone  astray  mid  dark  and  misery. 

Ah,  and  her  face  upon  his  dying  face 
That  the  sun  warmed  no  more  1  that  agony 
Of  dying  love,  wild  with  the  tale  of  days 
Long  past,  and  strange  with  hope  that  might  not 
be  — 

All  was  gone  now,  and  what  least  part  had  he 
In  Love  at  all,  and  why  was  life  all  gone  ? 

Why  must  he  meet  the  eyes  of  death  alone  ? 
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Alone,  for  she  and  ruth  had  lefl  him  there ; 
Alone,  b^ause  the  ending  of  the  strife 
He  knew,  well  taught  by  death,  drew  surely  near ; 
Alone,  for  all  those  years  with  pleasure  rife 
Should  be  a  tale  mid  Helen’s  coming  life, 

And  she  and  all  the  world  should  go  its  ways. 
Midst  other  troubles,  other  happy  days. 

And  yet  how  was  it  with  him  ?  As  if  death 
Strove  yet  with  struggling  life  and  love  in  vain, 
With  eyes  grown  deadly  bright  and  rattling  breath. 
He  raised  lumself,  while  wide  his  blood  did  stain 
The  linen  fair,  and  seized  the  horn  again, 

And  blew  thm-eon  a  wild  and  shattering  blast 
Ere  from  his  hand  afar  the  thing  he  cast. 

Then,  as  a  man  who  in  a  failing  fight 
For  a  last  onset  gathers  suddenly 
All  soul  and  strength,  he  faced  tno  summer  light. 
And  from  his  lips  broke  forth  a  mighty  erj- 
Of  “  Helen,  Helen,  Helen  1  ”  —  yet  the  sky 
Changed  not  above  his  cast-back  golden  head. 

And  merry  was  the  world,  though  he  was  dead. 


But  now  when  every  echo  was  as  still 
As  were  the  lips  of  Paris  once  more  came 
The  litter-bearers  down  the  beech-clad  hill 
And  stood  about  him  crying  out  bis  name. 
Lamenting  for  his  beauty  and  his  fame. 

His  love,  his  kindness,  and  his  merry  heart. 

That  still  would  thrust  ill  days  and  thoughts  apart. 

Homeward  they  bore  him  through  the  dark  woods’ 
gloom 

With  heavy  hearts  presaging  nothing  good. 

And  when  they  entered  Troy  again,  a  tomb 
For  them  and  theirs  it  seemed  —  Long  has  it  stood. 
But  now  indeed  the  labor  and  the  blood, 

'The  love,  the  patience,  and  good  heart  are  vain,  — 
The  Greeks  may  have  what  yet  is  le/l  to  gain. 


I  CANNOT  tell  what  crop  may  clothe  the  hills,  — 
The  meny  hills  Troy  whitened  long  ago ; 

Belike  the  sheaves,  wherewith  the  reaper  fills 
His  yellow  wain,  no  whit  the  weaker  grow 
For  that  past  harvest-tide  of  wrong  and  woe ; 
Belike  the  tale,  wept  over  otherwhere. 

Of  those  old  days  is  clean  forgotten  there. 


THE  PLAY  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

If  any  young  person  of  either  sex  desires  to  suc¬ 
ceed  upon  the  stage,  that  young  person  is  advised 
to  practise,  not  elocution,  but  gymnastics.  Actors 
and  actresses  of  established  reputation  feel  some 
difliculty  in  performing  those  feats  of  bodily  activity 
in  which  the  sensational  drama  of  the  period  is  so 
prolific.  The  saying  of  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  that 
width  and  wisdom  go  together,  is  only  too  true  in 
England.  Mental  maturity  is  apt  to  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  rotundity  of  figure,  and  it  is  rather  hard 
upon  an  actor  who  has  been  dying  all  his  life  by 
the  old  methods  to  be  called  upon  to  jump  from  a 
house-top  or  into  the  Thames,  or  else  to  abmeate  his 
professional  position.  The  ladies  who  are  required 
to  incur  all  tue  various  risks  of  fire  and  flood  labor 
under  the  additional  disadvantage  of  having  to  take 
care,  not  only  of  their  limbs,  but  of  their  clothes. 
If  a  modern  manager  cannot  put  appropriate  words 
into  a  girl’s  mou^  he  knows  that  he  can  put  a 


fashionable  dress  upon  her  back,  and  he  properly 
makes  the  utmost  use  of  the  resources  which  money 
can  command.  An  actress  may  do  anything  on 
earth,  in  air,  or  water,  —  and  the  more  surprising 
it  is  the  better,  —  provided  only  that  while  doing  it 
she  will  remember  that  she  is  engaged  to  illustrate 
not  so  much  human  nature  as  Parisian  fashions.  We 
laugh  at  the  picture  of  Garrick  playing  Macbeth 
in  a  court  suit,  but  it  is  equally  absurd  to  see  a 
modern  actress  scrambling  over  house-tops  in  the 
sort  of  dress  which  she  would  wear  if  she  were  go¬ 
ing  out  to  make  a  morning  call.  Of  course,  if  she 
wears  a  lady’s  dress,  she  must  wear  it  as  a  lady 
does.  There  is  a  story  of  a  king  of  Spain  who  wm 
on  fire,  and  could  not  be  put  out  because  the  only 
person  who  happened  to  be  near  hatl  not  been  reg¬ 
ularly  intnxluced  at  Court.  This  story  is  paral¬ 
leled  at  the  Adelphi  Tlieatre,  where  a  girl  proceeds 
with  so  much  delilieration  to  rescue  her  lover  fnm 
a  burning  house  that  we  fear  that  while  the  lady  is 
arranging  the  skirts  of  her  dress  the  gentleman  will 
be  a  trine  overdone.  It  seems,  in  tact,  to  be  a 
question  between  Coram  and  decorum,  and  the 
authors  of  the  piece  have  properly  considered  that 
a  young  woman  of  well-regulated  mind  would  pre¬ 
fer  the  latter.  Messrs.  Boucicault  and  Byron  de¬ 
serve  the  gratitude  of  all  fathers  and  mothers  of 
families  for  the  lesson  they  have  thus  inculcated 
upon  young  ladies,  of  graceful  deportment  and  the 
avoidance  of  undue  haste  in  mo^'ing  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  lover  upon  the  roofs  of  burning  houses. 

The  difficulties  under  which  tlie  sensational 
drama  has  to  be  performed  receive  additional  illus¬ 
tration  from  a  piece  lately  produced  at  the  Prin¬ 
cess’s  Theatre.  Mr.  Vinin^  beinw  manager  of  this 
theatre,  and  also  an  actor  of  estamished  reputation, 
deems  it  due  to  himself  to  be  thrown  from  Putney 
Bridge  into  the  Thames.  The  scenic  artists  have 
been  lately'  smitten  with  an  aquatic  passion,  and 
we  hope  before  the  theatrical  season  closes  to  see 
a  representation  of  a  murder  or  a  suicide  at  every 
bridge  upon  the  river.  The  painter  employed  at 
the  Princess’s  seems  to  aim  at  combining  the  real 
with  the  ideal,  after  the  manner  of  Turner.  He 
gives  us  the  identical  timber  work  of  Putney  Bridge, 
and  below  it  is  a  promontory  or  island  suppinding 
a  public-house  and  drinking-garden,  while  aWve  it 
stands  on  the  ground  occupied  by  the  London  Bow¬ 
ing  Club,  an  aristocratic  villa.  The  artist  has 
treated  the  river  as  some  painters  do  the  human 
countenance.  They  take  the  actual  heavy  features 
of  the  sitter,  and  give  them  an  imaginary  expression 
of  intellectual  life.  Mr.  Lloyds  perhaps  thought 
that  if  there  was  no  beer  sold  in  midstream  of  the 
Thames  there  ought  to  be,  and  so  he  has  taken  onr 
old  friend  the  Crab  Tree,  floated  it  down  the  river, 
and  anchored  it  below  the  bridge.  The  result  of 
this  arrangement  is,  that  when  Bullhead  is  thrown 
over  the  bridge,  the  young  woman  who  serves  beer 
is  able  to  come  promptly  to  his  rescue  with  a  boat. 
It  is,  of  course,  only  too  manifest  that  Gentleman 
Jack  could  not  throw  Bullhead  over  the  bridge  if 
Bullhead  were  not  willing  to  be  thrown,  and  also 
that  the  faculty  of  falling,  or  pretending  to  fall, 
without  being  hurt  is  not  possessed  by  the  actor 
who  performs  Bullhead  to  any  more  than  a  very- 
moderate  extent.  An  English  actor  does  not  attain 
the  position  of  Mr.  Vining  without  his  friends 
being  aware  that  he  is  neither  so  young  nor  so 
agile  as  he  was.  It  is  rather  an  alarming  prospect 
for  theatrical  aspirants  to  know  that  the  higher 
they  rise  the  further  and  oftener  they  will  have  to 
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fall.  The  business  of  being  thrown  over  the  bridge 
is  done  very  creditably  bp^  Mr.  Vininw,  but  it  can 
only  be  done  at  all  by  limiting  the  neight  from 
which  he  is  to  fall.  He  palpably  climbs  down, 
and,  if  there  are  any  people  who  are  able  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  falls,  we  envy  them  their  capacity  for 
being  amused.  Tlie  character  of  Gentleman  Jack 
is  played  by  Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  and  we  must 
congratulate  thalt  popular  actor  on  having  attained, 
after  a  long  and  arduous  career  upon  the  stage,  to 
the  honorable  position  of  Head  Murderer.  To  this 
complexion  must  we  come  at  last.  There  is  per¬ 
haps  no  living  actor  who  is  more  associated  with 
memories  of  light  comedy  and  the  higher  class 
of  farce,  and  yet  the  sensational  drama  has  now 
marked  him  for  its  own.  We  read  all  that  the 
newspapers  have  to  tell  us  about  the  Wood  Green 
tragedy,  and  find  to  our  disappointment  that  they 
have  nothing  fresh  to  tell  us  about  the  Pantin  mas¬ 
sacre,  and  then  we  go  to  the  Princess’s  Theatre  to 
see  a  murder  committed  by  Mr.  Charles  Mathews. 

The  French  author  of  the  piece  from  which  Es¬ 
caped  from  Portland  is  adapted  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  produced  something  decidedly  new 
in  murder.  An  escaped  convict,  who  is  called  by 
his  professional  brethren  Gentleman  Jack,  visits  an 
invalid  lady  in  the  assumed  character  of  a  temporary 
substitute  for  the  family  doctor.  The  Countess  of 
Blazonfield  is  seen  reclining  on  a  sofa,  and  the  pre¬ 
tended  doctor  as  he  feels  her  pulse  changes  a  bot¬ 
tle  which  stands  on  her  table  for  another  bottle 
which  he  has  brought  with  him.  He  then  retires, 
and  the  countess  uses  the  contents  of  the  new  bottle, 
which  immediately  produce  the  desired  efiect.  The 
countess  dies  visibly  before  our  veiy  eyes,  while  the 
murderer  awaits  outside  the  door  the  completion  of 
his  work,  and  then  reappears  and  carries  away  the 
bottle  which  would  be  evidence  of  the  use  of  poison. 
We  appreciate  the  satire  thus  conveyed  upon  the 
medical  profession.  A  sham  doctor  murders  the 
patient  of  a  real  doctor,  and  the  counterfeit  is  so 
like  the  genuine  practice  of  the  profession  that  the 
real  doctor  does  not  detect  the  aifference.  In  fact, 
the  countess  was  killed  so  neatly  that  a  regular 
practitioner  need  not  have  been  ashamed  to  nave 
done  the  job.  But  why  the  countess  was  killed, 
except  for  the  display  of  the  murderer’s  ingenuity 
in  killing  her,  we  have  not  the  smallest  notion. 
Perhaps  the  murder  is  only  committed  in  the  first 
act  in  order  that  it  may  be  found  out  in  the  last, 
and  we  suppose  that  a  pl^'  thus  planned  claims 
for  itself  to  have  a  moral.  We  are  ourselves  doubt¬ 
ful  as  to  the  morality  of  the  pl^>  hut  we  are  ready 
to  testify  Aat  it  is  religious ;  ror  there  is  a  lady  in 
it  who  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  except  to  look 
pretty  and  to  pray  for  the  other  personages  in  the 
drama.  Indeed,  she  declares  her  intention  of  pray¬ 
ing,  not  only  for  the  live  earl  and  his  children,  but 
for  the  deaa  countess,  and  we  think  that  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  some  of  our  Protestant  contemporaries  ought 
to  be  directed  to  the  attempt  that  is  thus  made  to 
insinuate  Romish  superstition  at  our  theatres.  It 
was  a  happy  conception  of  the  author  to  make  the 
earl’s  daughter  suspect  this  elegant  and  saintly  lady 
of  murdering  her  mother.  We  should  as  soon  have 
expected  to  hear  that  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  had 
forged  a  check,  or  that  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  of 
Patter  versus  Clatter  had  turned  heavy  villain. 
However,  the  earl’s  daughter  does  suspect  of  murder 
the  very  woman  with  i^om  both  the  earl  and  the 
earl’s  son  are  violently  in  love,  and  thus  we  get  a 
delightfiil  complication.  It  is  almost  as  nice  to  be  at 


the  Princess’s  Theatre  as  it  was  to  be  in  Paris  when 
everybody  believed  that  the  Kincks  father  and  son 
had  helped  Tranpmann  •  to  murder  the  Kincks 
mother  and  children.  The  only  drawback  to  the 
thrilling  effect  of  this  drama  is  that  we  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  believe  that  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  either  could 
commit  a  murder  or  would  be  hanged  for  it  if  he 
did.  Even  the  striking  of  the  midnight  clock  does 
not  produce  upon  our  mind  the  aw&  effect  that 
could  be  desired ;  for  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Mathews 
irresistibly  recalls  the  same  incident  in  the  Critic, 
and  we  seem  somehow  to  be  dreaming  that  Mr. 
Mathews  is  making  fun  of  his  own  performance. 
But  still,  if  we  had  a  properly  constituted  mind,  we 
should  be  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  pious  lady  departs  to  a  midnight 
service  on  New  Year’s  eve,  promising  as  she  goes 
off  to  pray  for  the  countess,  whom  she  leaves  in  her 
solitary  chamber.  And  to  think  that  this  pious 
lady  is  afterwards  suspected  ofhaving  contrived  the 
murder  of  the  countess  at  that  very  moment  I  This 
really  is  the  sweetest  thing  in  crime  that  ever  was 
put  upon  the  stage. 

Beginning  thus  with  a  murder,  we  proceed  to  the 
attempted  dix)wning  of  the  detective  Bullhead,  by 
the  convict ;  and  afterwards  we  get  a  stabbing  of 
the  same  by  the  same,  and  a  general  scrimmage  of 
policemen  and  thieves  ending  in  the  capture  of  the 
convict.  The  stabbing  is,  we  think,  decidedly  dis¬ 
appointing,  and  we  do  hope  that  Mr.  Vining  will 
be  moved  by  our  present  complaint  to  give  us  a  lit¬ 
tle  blood  for  our  money.  Alter  going  to  so  much 
expense  as  he  has  in  getting  up  this  play  he  need  not 
grudge  a  hap’orth  of  red  paint.  There  has  proba¬ 
bly  teen  no  piece  like  this  since  Jack  Sheppard  of 
thirty  years  ago,  and  if  ever  there  were  a  murderer 
at  all  hke  Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  it  must  have  been 
the  courtly  and  vivacious  Claude  Duval  who  carved 
his  name  on  the  dungeon-stone  at  Newgate.  We 
ought  perhaps  to  apokigize  for  calling  Claude  Du¬ 
val  a  murderer,  for  we  <&re  say  he  never  took  human 
life  unless  in  obedience  to  the  exigencies  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  of  a  highwayman.  Jack  Sheppard,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  never  took  human  life  at  all,  ana  yet  he  was  a 
tolerably  picturesque  criminal,  and  when  he  was 
made  the  hero  of  a  drama,  the  audience  followed  the 
story  of  his  escapes  with  an  interest  which  some 
censors  declared  to  be  unwholesome.  But  by  the 
help  of  our  French  friends  we  have  changed  all  that. 
The  only  difference  between  the  career  of  Jack 
Sheppard  and  that  of  Gentleman  Jack  is  that  the 
latter  is  not  nearly  so  exciting,  and  yet  it  is  sup- 
lK>sed  to  form  a  suitable  entertainment  for  the  the¬ 
atre  where  for  many  years  Charles  Kean  produced 
Shakespeare.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  dia¬ 
logue  which  connects  the  sensational  scenes  of  Es¬ 
caped  from  Portland  belongs  to  the  French  author 
or  the  English  adapter,  but  we  will  say  that  for  fee¬ 
bleness  and  inanity  we  could  hardly  find  an  equal 
to  it.  And  thus  we  return  to  the  old  complaint  of 
the  poverty  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  age. 
The  adapter  has  teen  too  modest  to  give  his  name, 
and  the  manager  evidently  considers  him  a  less  im¬ 
portant  person  than  the  dressmaker.  He  really 
ought  to  be  called  before  the  curtain  to  receive  ap¬ 
propriate  recognition  as  the  writer  of  the  potnest 
stuff  ever  spoken  in  a  theatre.  Let  any  person  who 
can  write  snort-hand  go  to  the  Princess’s  Theatre 
and  take  down  what  he  hears,  and  let  him  compare 
it  with  any  conversation  which  he  may  happen  to 
hear  next  day,  and  he  will  find,  perhaps  to  his  as¬ 
tonishment,  tnat  he  and  all  his  fnends  and  ac(j[uaint- 


ances  have  been  talking  dramatic  dialogue  all  their 
lives  without  knowing  it. 

“  I  am  going  to  take  a  walk.”  "  Take  your  um¬ 
brella,  and  come  back  in  time  for  dinner.” 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  is  the  sort  of 
composition  that  is  thought  good  enough  for  the 
Princess’s  Theatre.  The  adapU‘r  has  been  pleased 
to  make  the  most  wooden  of  all  the  figures  which  he 
manipulates  a  barrister,  and  to  call  him  Mr.  Bright- 
side,  qtutxt  lucens  a  non  lueendo.  He  not  only  is  a 
barrister,  but  he  becomes  a  Queen’s  counsel  and  a 
police  magistrate,  and  for  stupidity  and  imbecility 
he  would  vainly  seek  his  fellow  on  the  ancient  or 
modem  stage.  Not  that  the  adapter  means  to  make 
him  stupid  or  imbecile,  for  he  evidently  designs 
that  he  should  behave  as  much  like  a  lawyer  and  a 
magistrate  as  is  consistent  with  his  sitting  on  a  stool 
and  listening  while  the  detective  conducts  the  ex¬ 
amination,  which  ends,  as  we  are  to  suppose,  in  the 
committal  of  Gentleman  Jack  for  murder.  To  use 
an  expressive  vulgarism,  Mr.  Brightside  looks  as  if 
he  could  not  help  it  during  this  scene ;  and  when 
we  are  told  that  ^is  idiot  is  a  lawyer  and  a  magis¬ 
trate,  we  wonder  whether  the  piety  of  the  lady,  the 
crimes  of  the  convict,  and  the  sagacity  and  learning 
of  the  Queen’s  counsel  are  all  equally  imadnary. 
It  is  considered  necessary  to  make  a  sort  of  moral 
ending  to  the  play,  and  so  Bullhead,  the  detective, 
points  to  Gentleman  Jack,  and  tells  Mr.  Brightside 
that  that  man  possessed  industry  and  abilitpr  which 
might  have  adorned  the  Bench  on  which  it  is  Mr. 
Bnghtside’s  ambition  to  sit.  It  is  posssble  that 
Gentleman  Jack  might  make  a  good  judge,  but  we 
are  sure  that  Mr.  Brightside  womd  be  a  very  unsuc¬ 
cessful  pickpocket.  He  is  not  clever  enough  to  get 
into  Portland,  to  say  nothing  of  getting  out  of  it ; 
and  when  the  earl’s  daughter  says  that  she  looks  to 
him  to  unravel  the  fearful  mystery  of  her  mother’s 
death,  we  feel  that  this  part  of  the  play  at  least  is 
true  to  every-day  life.  It  is  a  beautiful  provision  of 
nature  that  girls  will  believe  that  the  stupid  men  to 
whom  they  are  engaged  are  clever. 


NEW  ELEGIES. 

Our  literature  is  rich  in  elegiac  poetry  but  poor 
in  elegies.  The  distinction  here  implied  is  of  course 
arbitrary,  is  perhaps  fanciful,  but  is,  as  we  think, 
justifiable,  ^e  Lycidas  of  Milton  created  the 
standard  for  English  elegy.  In  order  to  be  an 
elegy  a  poem  must  in  kind  and  quality  appraach 
that  standard.  Adopting  this  theory,  it  will  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  but  few  of  the  elegiac  compositions  labelled 
with  the  distinguishing  title  possess  any  legitimate 
claim  to  it. 

Chiefest  among  elmac  poems,  as  distinguished 
firom  elegies,  is  the  “  &  Memoriam  ”  of  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son.  And  the  list  of  illustrious  weepers,  stretch¬ 
ing  back  from  our  laureate’s  time  to  the  dawn  of 
English  poetiy,  is  long  and  various.  There  is 
scarcely  a  singer  among  them  all  upon  whom  a 
great  sadness  has  not  fallen.  One  after  another 
uiey  have  stood  by  a  closed  tomb,  strewing  “  rose 
or  rue  or  laurel  ”  above  the  ashes  of  a  friend. 
To  Shakespeare  the  sad  occasion  came.  Ben  Jon- 
son,  in  a  strtun  which  has  been  taken  up  and  ex¬ 
hausted  in  our  own  time,  bewailed  the  lost  one. 

“  Amoos  that  faithful  troop  am  I ; 

Who  aa  an  olfrrins  at  your  ahrine 
Bare  anng  thia  hymn,  and  here  entreat 
One  apark  of  your  diviner  heat 
To  light  upon  a  love  like  mine.” 


Dirden’s  first  appearance  was  as  a  mourner.  And 
Pope’s  facility  for  weeping  in  measure  and  to  order 
was  a  thing  beautiful  to  contemplate,  and  edifying 
withal,  .^though  the  elegiac  poem  usually  cel^ 
brates  the  poet’s  grief  for  a  dead  fnend,  it  has  not 
always  so  lofty  a  theme.  Coleridge  soarod  to  ele- 
i/e  an  ass;  and  the  bard  who  found  fault  with 
im  for  so  far  forgetting  the  dignity  of  the  Muse, 
did  himself  war  to  elegize  a  Newfoundland  do<r. 
That  poem  which  to  the  general  English  reader  u 
most  of  all  associated  with  the  word  “  elegy  ”  cele¬ 
brates  grief  for  no  friend  whatever,  —  human,  or 
asinine,  or  canine  ;  we  mean  Gray’s  Elegy. 

Although  so  many  singers  have  wept  in  numbers, 
it  has  been  reserved  for  the  very  few  to  achieve  an 
elegy.  We  have  at  least  two  undoubted  elegies, 
the  Lycidas  of  Milton  and  the  Adonais  of  Shelley. 

In  recent  years  two  poems  have  been  written  which 
the  coming  generations  must  surely  rank  as  worthy 
of  a  place  Deside  those  two  undoubted  compositions. 
The  first  of  them  is  Thyrsis,  by  Mr.  Arnold,  the 
sei^nd  of  them  Ave  aftjue  Vale,  by  Mr.  Swinburne. 
'The  object  of  this  article  is  to  criticise  in  a  some¬ 
what  crude  way  these  new  elegies. 

The  attempt  to  characterize  in  a  few  words  or  i 
sentences  the  writings  of  an  era  we  take  to  be  one  I 
of  the  highest  exploits  of  criticism,  the  successtui 
attempt  so  to  do  one  of  its  greatest  achievements. 
True  of  literature  generally,  this  is  in  a  restricted 
sense  particularly  true  of  poetry.  When,  however, 
we  compare  the  pioetry  of  our  own  time  with  that  of 
preceding  periods,  the  comparison  forces  the  ad¬ 
mission  tnat  the  characterization  of  it  is  not  so  con- 
sidemble  an  achievement  after  all.  This  is  the  I 
Tennysonian  era.  With  the  exception  of  Lord 
Byron,  probably  no  poet  has  been  auring  his  life¬ 
time  more  famous  than  the  present  laureate.  Daily 
are  his  praises  sung  from  Dan  even  unto  Beersheba. 
And  so  long  as  his  admirers,  among  whom  we  glad¬ 
ly  rank  ourselves,  content  themselves  with  appreci¬ 
ative  and  critical  admiration,  we  have  nothing  to 
say.  But  admiration  has  degenerated  into  semi¬ 
idolatry.  Evinces  itself  by  demanding  autographs, 
and  by  making  persistent  attempts  to  beat  its  way 
into  the  laureate’s  back-garden.  Evinces  itself  in  | 
exalting  the  trivialest  act  of  the  great  man  into  an 
important  episode  —  into  a  national  event.  The 
smallest  morsels  of  information  concerning  the  poet’s 
private  life  are  sought  after  with  an  astonishing 
avidity.  Ever  and  anon  does  the  poet  whet  the 
appetite  of  his  followers  by  conveying  to  them  such 
morsels  with  his  own  hand.  About  a  year  ago  were 
we  not  fired  with  indignation  on  learning  that  some 
impious  scribbler  had  sent  him  a  spiteful  letter? 
And  our  indignation  had  scarce  time  to  cool  ere  we 
were  filled  with  apprehension  on  learning  that  Mr. 
Tennyson  had  been  foolish  enough  to  stand  “  on  a 
tower  in  the  wet,”  without  an  umbrella,  and  at 
twelve  o’  the  night,  which  act  at  his  time  of  life  was, 
to  say  the  very  least  of  it,  imprudent.  The  most 
fatal  result  of  this  excess  of  uncritical  admiration 
for  perhaps  the  greatest  and  certainly  the  most 
popular  poet  of  his  time,  has  been  the  suspicion  with 
which  Ircsh  claimants  have  been  regarded.  We 
think  that  this  fatal  result  has  been  particularly 
evident  in  the  ease  of  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne,  —  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
latter. 

Mr.  Tennyson’s  influence  over  the  Philistine  mind 
has  here  begotten  not  only  suspicion,  but  positive 
aversion.  Agmn,  both  poets  have  h^  the  misfor¬ 
tune  at  an  early  period  to  be  measured  by  the  Fa- 
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temoster-Row  standard,  — measured  and  fouu^  waiit- 
inj;.  Paternoster  Row  is  the  Mount  Sinaf  of  the 
British  Philistine.  When  Sinai  thunders,  Philistia 
trembles  in  its  remotest  boundary.  And  it  is 
strange  to  reflect  that  of  these  two  poets,  round 
whose  heads  the  thunders  throbbed,  the  one  had 
written  “Empedocles  on  Etna,”  and  the  other 
“  Atalanta  in  Calydon.” 

Thyrsis  first  appeared  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine 
for  April,  1866,  and  is  included  in  the  volume  en¬ 
titled  “  New  Poems,”  by  Matthew  Arnold,  pub¬ 
lished  last  ■'■ear.  He  calls  it  “  A  Monody  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  author’s  iiriend,  Arthur  Hugh  Clough, 
who  died  at  Florence,  1861.”  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
Ave  atque  Vale  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view  for  January,  1868,  and  is  “in  memory  of 
Charles  Baudelaire.” 

Both  these  poems  afford  excellent  examples  of 
the  manner  of  their  authors,  —  of  their  strength 
and  of  their  weakness.  In  both  poems  there  are 
points  of  resemblance  equalled  in  number  only  by 
the  points  of  dissimilarity.  The  spirit  of  the  poets 
is  the  same  ;  the  same  love  of  the  old  Greek  days ; 
the  same  aversion  to  Philistinism  and  its  deeds. 
But  of  the  two,  the  truer  Grecian  is  Mr.  Arnold. 
He  may  not  feel  so  strongly,  —  he  may  not  have  as 
large  an  inspiration  of  the  divine  afflatus.  But  his 
achieved  result  is  a  perfectly  proportioned  thing, 
tried  in  every  line.  There  is  a  calm  dignity  in  the 
flow  of  it.  It  is  a  perfect  work  of  art.  A  sculp¬ 
tured  memorial  of  faultless  outline  in  memory  of 
Thyrsis  fresh  from  the  hand  of  Phidias.  Swin¬ 
burne’s,  on  the  other  hand,  resembles  rather  a 
gorgeous  mausoleum,  carved  inside  and  out  witli 
glorious  visions,  only  possible  to  the  born  poet. 
Leaving  these  particular  compositions,  and  regard¬ 
ing  the  works  of  the  two  poets  generally,  may  we 
not  carry  the  comparison  further  ?  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  panorama  of  their  works,  — 
a  difference  which  excites  surprise  only  when  one 
reflects  how  similar  the  poets  are  in  spirit,  and  that 
from  the  same  source  tneir  inspiration  appears  to 
be  drawn.  I  trust  that  in  using  the  word  “  pano¬ 
rama  of  their  works  ”  I  am  not  guilty  of  an  e.x- 
pression  so  uncritical  as  to  be  unintelligible.  I 
mean  to  convey  by  it  simply  the  picture  of  the 
series  of  pictures  produced  by  these  artists,  apart 
altogether  from  treatment. 

Arnold  leads  us  oflenest  by  the  banks  of  quiet 
streams,  where  the  water-flags  kiss  the  wavelet, 
and  where  overhead  is  joyous  melody  of  birds. 
The  shepherds  recline  in  the  meadows,  and  the 
place  is  flooded  with  the  music  of  their  pipes. 
Swinburne,  hating  with  a  perfect  hatred  anything 
that  pertains  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  idyllic 
school,  leads  us  by  the  edges  of  dark  seas,  where 
angry  waves  eat  into  a  barren  shore,  where  we  look 
on  Ae  ripple  of  rain,  or  hear  hollow  thunders 
through  the  hot  night.  Never  does  he  show  us  a 
simple  village  maiden ;  we  must  always  gaze  on 
the  perfect  beauty  of  the  Venus,  —  on  the  huge 
limbs  of  the  Titans.  We  are  led  by  no  trickling 
brook,  under  no  lengthening  hedgerows.  We 
move  under  black  clifis,  and  stand  with  our  faces 
turned  straight  on  “  the  blown  wet  face  of  the  sea.” 
In  articles  on  criticism,  Mr.  Arnold  cries  for  more 
urbanity  in  critical  writings.  That  urbanity  is  just 
what  he  possesses  in  large  measure,  and  is  that  in 
which  Mr.  Swinburne  is  deficient.  If,  however, 
Mr.  Swinburne  had  more  urbanity  he  would  write 
less  true  poetry. 

But  to  get  back  to  our  elegies. 


The  Tli^sis,  it  appears  to  us,  is  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  the  poet 
has  succeeded  in  clothing  English  scenes  in  a  sort 
of  classic  garb.  The  humdrum  circumstance  of 
village  life  is  elevated  —  glorified.  All  the  places 
among  which  Thyrsis  moved,  ere  yet  “  God’s  fin¬ 
ger  touched  him,”  are  reproduced,  and  tlie  same¬ 
nesses  and  changes  in  them  mdkked  and  comment¬ 
ed  upon  with  a  tender  grace :  — 

‘^Ilow  changed  is  here  each  spot  man  makes  or  fills  ! 

In  the  two  Ilmcksejrs  nothing  keeps  the  same  ; 

The  village  street  its  haunted  mansion  lacks, 

And  from  the  sign  is  gone  Sibylla's  name, 

And  from  the  roofs  the  twisted  chimney  stacks.” 

Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  second  line  of 
this  opening  stanza  of  the  Elegy,  —  in  which 
“  Hinckseys  ”  strikes  the  ear  as  strange  and  un¬ 
musical,  and  in  which  “  keeps  the  same  ”  displays 
a  desire  to  sacrifice  correctness  of  expression  to  the 
exigencies  of  metre,  —  nothing  can  be  more  deli¬ 
cate  and  touching  than  these  opening  sentences. 
We  are  at  once  in  sjTnpathy  with  the  poet  We 
see  exactly  what  he  sees,  b«'cause  he  makes  us 
move  beside  him.  Mr.  Arnold  possesses  in  a  large 
measure  that  power  which  is  the  laureate’s  great¬ 
est,  and  which  one  of  the  laureate’s  critics  (Mr. 
Brimley)  has  very  properly  denominated  presen- 
tative  power.  It  is  the  power  of  presenting  in 
a  few  well-chosen  words  the  salient  features  of  a 
landscape.  In  Tennyson’s  “  Morte  d’ Arthur  ”  we 
have  the  finest  illustration  of  it  In  the  poem  now 
under  consideration  an  illustration  scarcely  less 
fine;  and  with  this  difference,  that  here,  while  the 
^irit  of  ThjTsis  haunts  them,  they  are  not  mere 
English  fields. 

How  forcibly  this  strikes  us  in  the  follo^wing 
lines:  — 

Too  rare,  too  rare,  grow  now  my  viiiU  here ; 

But  once  I  knew  each  field,  each  flower,  each  stick, 

And  with  the  cfmntry-folk  acquaintance  made. 

By  barn  in  threshing  time,  by  new-built  rick. 

Here,  ton,  our  shepherd  pipes  we  first  assayed. 

Ah,  me  !  this  many  a  year 
My  pipe  is  lust,  my  shepherd’s  holiday ; 

Needs  must  I  lose  them,  needs  with  heavy  heart. 

Into  theworld  and  ware  of  men  depart  ? 

But  Thyrsis  of  his  own  will  went  away.” 

In  a  recent  essay,  Mr.  Helps,  the  talented  author 
of  “  Friends  in  Council,”  warns  his  readers  as  ‘to 
how  they  deal  with  adjectival  power.  The  choice 
of  adjectives  is  one  of  the  nicest  matters  in  compo¬ 
sition.  And,  of  course,  in  the  writings  of  such  a 
man  as  Arnold,  we  expect  the  most  suitable  and 
just  use  of  qualifying  words.  We  expect,  and  are 
not  disappointed :  — 

“  So,  w)ine  tempestuous  morn  to  early  June, 

When  the  year's  primal  burst  of  bloom  is  o’er. 

Before  the  roses  and  the  longest  day. 

When  ganien  walks  and  all  the  grassy  floor. 

With  blossoms  red  and  while  of  fallen  May, 

And  cliestnut  flowers  are  strewn  — 

So  hare  I  heard  the  cuckoo’s  parting  cry 
From  the  wet  field,  through  the  Text  garden  trees, 

Come  with  the  volleying  rain  and  toMing  breese  : 

Tht  bloom  it  gone  ani  with  the  bloom  go  1.” 

On  first  reading  these  lines,  this  thought  strikes 
one  :  “  What  a  number  of  adjectives  !  ”  And  one 
is  at  once  then  led  to  suppose  that  there  are  too 
many,  —  that  the  sentences  are  overstocked  with 
them.  But  on  reperusal  who  dare  hint  at  altera¬ 
tion  ?  Which  of  us  would  willingly  erase  the  pic¬ 
ture  which  stretches  before  us :  “  the  wet  fields,” 
“the  vext  garden-trees,”  “the  volleying  rmn,” 
“  the  tossing  breeze  ”  ? 

Again,  in  the  following  lines,  who  would  be  heart¬ 
less  enough  to  propose  uie  excision  of  a  word :  — 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


**  Roees  that  down  the  alleys  shine  afar, 

And  open  Jasmine-muffled  lattices, 

And  groups  under  the  dreaming  garden-trees. 
And  the  full  moon  and  the  white  evening  star.*’ 


Apostrophizing;  the  dead,  the  poet  proceeds  to 
questidb  him  on  passage  irom  life  :  — 


That  object  in  the  landscape  in  which  the  poet 
takes  the  greatest  interest  as  intimately  connected 
with  his  memory  of  the  dead,  the  — 

“  Loneljr  ^ee  agkinat  the  weetern  sky,” 


“  Is  it  not  well  where  soul  from  body  slip*, 
And  flesh  from  bone  divides  without  a  pang. 
As  dew  from  flower-bell  drips  t  ” 


Here  it  seems  as  though  the  poet  felt  that  no  audi¬ 
ble  answer  from  beyond  the  bourne  is  possible,  and 
hastily  changing  his  tone  of  inquiry,  he  strikes  a 


looms  like  a  phantom  through  the  poem  :  ■ 


^  Backed  by  the  sunset  which  doth  glorify 
The  orange  and  pale  violet  evening  sky.” 


Now  it  is  called :  — 


“  The  lone  sky-pointing  tree.” 


AgaSuhlrwMt™  *'®**”^®*'^  Then  follow  those  lines  in  which  the  fancy  is  given 

.  j  ,  ,  •  .  .1  •*  freest  rein.  The  departed  brother,  is  pictured  as 

And  ^ways  where  it  is  thrown  into  the  scene  it 

suggerts  a  wei^  loneliness  it  conjures  up  a  pic-  j  'rltan-woman,”  1  as  reclining  “under  the 
ture  of  the  poet’s  great  grief. .  1  . .  ..  ’  .  ,  ,  „ ...» 


It  is  enough  ;  the  end  and  the  beginning 
Are  one  thing  to  thee  who  art  past  the  end. 

0  hand  unclasped  of  unbeholden  friend, 

For  thee  no  fruits  to  pluck,  no  palms  f>r  winning, 

No  triumph,  and  no  labor,  and  no  lust. 

Only  dead  yew  leaves  and  a  litUe  dust. 

0  quiet  eyes,  wherein  the  light  saith  naught. 
Whereto  the  day  is  dumb,  nor  any  night, 

With  obscure  Anger  silences  your  sight ; 

Nor  in  your  speech  the  sudden  soul  speaks  thought. 
Bleep,  and  have  sleep  for  light.” 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  speaking  of  this  elegy  we 
claim  one  of  its  chief  merits  (it  has  others,  which 
will  be  hereinafter  incidentally  touched  upon^  to 
consist  in  the  wonderful  truth  and  beauty  of  its 
landscape.  In  turning  to  the  second  of  our  new 


pale  Titan-woman,”  —  as  reclining 
shadow  of  her  fair  vast  head,”  beside 


‘under  the 


”  The  solemn  slope  of  mighty  limbs  asleep. 
The  weight  of  awful  tresses  that  still  keep 
The  savor  and  shade  of  old-world  pine-forests, 
Where  the  wet  hill-winds  weep.” 


In  this  place  one  might  urge  a  very  humble  but 


ele^es  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  merit  in  an  yery  honest  protest  against  the  dicta  of  certain 
entirely  different  direction.  No  writer  of  our  own  gpoutei's  of  commonplace  criticism,  who  object  to 


time  hM  dared  so  much  in  ver^  as  Mr.  Swinburne,  po^ts  giving  expression  to  such  fancies  as  those 
Browning,  it  is  true,  has  tjie  most  wonderfiil  faoil-  quoted,  on  the  jiround  that,  in  these  times  of 


prowmng,  it  is  true,  nas  yie  most  wonuertui  taoil-  quoted,  on  the  ground  that,  in  these  times  of 
ity  for  dealing  with  the  human  heart,  —  with  its  telegraphs  and  sewing-machines,  of  stock  exchanges 
motives,  —  with  its  most  secret  workings.  His  is  and  vmocipedes,  it  is  an  insult  to  our  commoo 
a  sort  of  mental  vivisection.  Swinburne  attempts  sense,  to  say  nothing  of  our  religious  feelings,  for 
more.  He  follows  the  soul  after  its  escape  from  any  man  to  hold  and  utter  such  old-world  blasphe- 
earth.  He  would  fain  penetrate  the  impenetrable  mies.  We  object,  first  of  all,  to  the  very  prevalent 
inysteries.  And  this  indicates  the  chief  point  of  habit  of  making  poets  responsible  for  a  belief  in 
difference  between  Thvrsis  and  Ave  atque  Vale,  every  expression  which  they  may  happen  to  let  fall, 
In  the  foiroer  the  poet  dwells  among  his  memories,  unless  that  expression  is  explicitly  stated  as  w 
He  finds  in  revisiting  the  old  familiar  paths  rol^e,  article  of  crecf^  and  unless  it  be  in  accord  with  the 
comfort,  rest.  Only  once  or  twice  does  he  timidly  tenor  of  the  author’s  whole  ivritings.  We  object, 
venture  to  follow  “  a  long  way  off.”  But  baffled,  secondly,  to  a  poet  —  or  any  artist  whatever  — 
blinded,  he  returns  as  suddenly,  and  treads  again  t)eing  restricted  as  to  what  flowers  of  thought  he  is 


the  well-known  fields.  Swinburne,  on  the  other  ^t  liberty  to  cull.  An  eagle  in  Regent’s  Park  is  an 
hand,  has  no  landscape  of  sunny  memories  in  which  ignoblc-Iookino'  bird  enough.  There  are  critics 


to  linger.  He  launches  out  after  the  soul  of  his  among  us  who  would  act  the  part  of  the  Royal 
friend.  He  gropes  after  the  grand  possibilities  of  Zoological  Society,  and  cage  our  poets.  'These 
his  comrade  s  new  existence.  He  revels  among  fancies  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s,  we  dare  say,  are  with 
mjrsteries  hidden  behind  the  veil.  'The  poem  opens  him  no  matters  of  settled  belief.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
with  one  of  those  grand  verses  which  will  be  set  Qp  qq  gpecial  interest  to  resolve  tbe  question  as  to 
by  a^r  generations  as  one  of  the  great  facts  of  whether  they  are  or  not.  It  is  grand  poetic  thought 


our  literature :  ■ 


“  Shall  I  strew  on  thee  rose  or  me  or  laurel, 
Brother,  on  this  that  was  the  veil  of  thee  t 
Or  quiet  sea-flower  moulded  by  the  sea. 

Or  simplest  growth  of  meadow-sweet  or  sorrel 
Such  as  the  summer-sleepy  Dryads  weave. 
Waked  up  by  snow-soft  sudden  rains  at  eve  f 
Or  wilt  thou  rather,  as  on  earth  before. 
Half-faded  flowery  blossoms,  pale  with  heat 
And  full  of  bitter  summers,  but  more  sweet 
To  thee  than  gleanings  of  a  northern  shore 
Trod  by  no  tropic  feet  f  ” 


It  is  true  artistic  work.  So  far  only  should  we  be 
interested  in  it.  Possibly  enough  there  be  those  in 
Paternoster  Row  who  affect  a  holy  horror  there 
anent.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  verdict  of 
Paternoster  Row  has  ever  been  accepted  as  final  on 
matters  of  art. 

We  must,  however,  let  this  over-long  parenthesis 
determine. 

Having  permitted  his  song  to  fly  after  the  “  sweet 


Trod  by  no  tropic  feet  f  ”  Having  permitted  his  song  to  fly  alter  the  “  sweet 

The  ineffable  music,  the  exquisite  rhythm  of  these  strange  elder  singer,”  and  having  caught  in  the 
lines  cannot  be  over-praised.  Coming  upon  them  flight  only 


unes  cannot  be  over-praised.  Uoming  upon  them  mgni  oniy 

immec^tely  ^r  the  calm  and  flawfess  verse  of  « Some  dim  deri.ion  of  mysteriou.  laughter 

Arnold,  one  feels  that  it  is  turning  from  the  poet  From  the  bllud,  toogueleft  warden  of  the  dead, 

of  culture  to  the  bom  poet.  Arnold’s  elegy  might  Some  galnleaa  glimpte  of  Proaerplne’a  veiled  head," 

have  been  written  by  one  whose  ability  to  write  poet  is  forced  to  mourn  his  inability  to  follow 
was  founded  on  a  loving  and  careful  study  of  successfully  the  fled  spirit.  And  he  bewails  it  in 
the  accepted  masters.  Swinburne’s  verse  is  such  lines  alto<^ether  unforgetable  :  — 
as  could  only  be  uttered  by  a  man  with,  what  Cai>  ” 

lyle,  in  his  grand  rough  way,  would  call,  the  “  di-  “  Thou  art  to  too  to  off  for  wings  of  words  to  follow, 

•  -a.  /•?!  jfti  •  l’.  v—.,  ...V,  Far  too  far  off  for  thought  or  any  prayer. 

Vine  gilt  of  (jod  lodged  in  him.  What  ails  us  with  thee  who  art  wind  and  air  f 


Far  too  far  off  for  thought  or  any  prayer. 
What  ails  us  with  thee  who  art  wind  and  air  ? 
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What  ailf  at  gating  where  all  teen  it  hoilow  f 
Yet  with  tome  fancy,  yet  with  tome  lietire, 

Dreamt  pursue  death  at  windt  a  plying  Are, 

Our  dreamt  purtue  our  dead  and  do  not  And. 

Still,  and  more  twift  than  they,  the  thin  Same  Alet, 

Her  low  light  fails  at  in  elusive  tkiet. 

Still  the  foiled  earnest  ear  it  deaf,  and  blind 
Are  still  the  eluded  eyes.” 

In  the  stanzas  following  that  quoted  the  poet 
pictures  the  Muses  weeping,  and  the  “  God  of  all 
suns  and  songs  ”  bending  “  to  mix  his  laurel  ”  with 
the  dead  poet’s  “  cypress  crown.”  Then  the  writer 
himself  joins  in  the  moving  tlirong,  or  rather 
follows  it.  After  the  voice  of  the  gods  there  comes 
the  soft  human  strain,  the  first  lines  of  it  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  certain  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  philoso¬ 
phies  :  — 

“  There  la  no  help  for  these  things  ;  none  to  mend 
And  none  to  mar  ;  not  all  our  songs,  O  friend. 

Will  make  death  clear  or  make  life  durable. 

Iluwbelt  with  rose  and  ivy  and  wild  vine. 

Ami  with  wild  notes  about  this  dust  of  thine. 

At  least  I  All  the  place  where  white  dreams  dwell. 

And  wreathe  an  unseen  shrine.” 

The  memorable  music  of  Swinburne’s  Ave  atque 
Vale  ends  in  a  strain  worthy  of  its  noble  first 
notes :  — 

“  For  thee,  0  now  a  silent  soul,  my  brother,  ' 

Take  at  my  hands  this  garland  and  farewell. 

Thin  is  the  leaf  and  chill  the  wintry  smell. 

And  chill  the  solemn  earth  a  fatal  mother. 

With  sadder  than  the  Niobean  womb 
And  in  the  hallow  of  her  breasts  a  tomb. 

Content  thee  howsoe'er,  whose  days  are  done  ; 

There  lies  not  any  troublous  thing  before. 

Nor  sight  nor  sound  to  war  against  thee  more. 

For  whom  all  winds  are  quiet  as  the  sun. 

All  waters  as  the  shore." 

In  a  crude,  suggestive  way  we  have  endeavored 
to  point  out  the  beauties  of  our  new  elegies.  We 
claim  for  Mr.  Swinburne’s  the  highest  place,  as 
approaching  more  nearly  the  standard  of  English 
eWy,  as  striking  a  loftier  note,  as  pouring  forth  a 
wilder  and  grander  music.  Arnold’s  is  the  music 
of  a  harp  played  by  the  waters.  Swinburne’s  the 
rush  and  waif  of  an  organ  struck  on  its  keys  by  a 
master-hand.  Both  poems  constitute  so  important 
an  addition  to  our  stock  of  elegies  that  no  student 
of  English  literature  can  afford  to  slight  or  ignore 
them. 


WILLIAM  LIBEL 

This  celebrated  man  of  both  science  and  letters 
died  at  Fiesole,  near  Florence,  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  September  28,  after  long  and  exhausting 
illness.  We  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  sufficient 
account.  He  was  born  verj-  soon  after  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  century,  —  we  believe  in  1803,  —  was 
of  a  very  ancient  family,  and  bore  an  ancient  title. 
This  he  tried  to  drop,  both  in  France  and  England, 
but  without  success.  In  vain  was  he  Guillaume 
Libri  and  nothing  else  on  his  title-pages ;  his  ser¬ 
vants  wi?re  determined  to  be  the  servants  of  a  Count, 
and  the  directories  were  instructed  accordingly. 
His  early  successes  in  mathematical  research  and 
in  literary  investigation,  his  political  opposition  to 
the  Austrian  Government,  his  flight  into  France, 
his  cordial  reception  there,  nomination  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  appointment  to  various  scientific  offices, 
bring  him  to  the  age  of  thirfv,  or  thereabouts. 
While  in  France,  he  published  the  four  volumes  of 
his  history  of  science  in  Italy.  'This  work  was  not 
to  the  taste  of  his  French  hosts;  it  vindicated 
claims  which  the  French  writers  had  endeavored  to 
refute  or  suppress. 

At  this  time  Libri  was  rich,  both  by  his  French 


appointments  and  his  Italian  patrimony.  An  ar¬ 
dent  collector  of  books  and  manuscripts,  he  had  got 
together  such  a  library  of  Italian  history  as  will 
hardly  be  seen  again.  He  offered  the  whole  collec¬ 
tion,  of  which  the  Italian  was  the  most  prominent 
part,  to  the  French  nation,  on  condition  of  its  being 
preserved  together  as  the  Libri  Collection.  The 
offer  was  refused ;  but  M.  Guizot  remembers  it  well 
and  gave  evidence  of  it,  which  the  framers  of  the 
subsequent  indictment,  or  discussion  called  an  in¬ 
dictment,  found  it  convenient  to  suppress,  when  they 
represented  the  whole  collection  as  stolen  in  the 
heart  of  Paris. 

The  boldness  of  his  opposition  and  the  force  of 
his  satire  made  him  enemies ;  and  he  did  not  try 
to  disarm  hostility.  It  is  a  favorite  practice  in 
France  to  accuse  book-collectore  of  stealing ;  and  it 
seems  as  if  the  intrinsic  probability  of  the  charge  is 
not  small  in  that  country ;  the  book-stalls  through¬ 
out  Europe  show  evidences  of  extensive  pill^e  of 
French  collections.  A  secret  Report  was  forward¬ 
ed  to  M.  Guizot  a  few  days  before  the  revolution  of 
1848,  imputing,  not  merely  small  fraud,  but  exten¬ 
sive  robbery. 

When  the  revolution  broke  out,  Libri  was  imme¬ 
diately  threatened  with  popular  vengeance  on  polit¬ 
ical  grounds,  and  was  advised  to  depart  at  once. 
He  did  so,  and  his  flight  was  followed  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Report  above  mentioned,  and  much 
crowing.  But  Libri  had  managed  to  save  docu¬ 
ments  which  afforded  a  complete  answer. 

Then  followed  the  long  chain  of  persecution  by 
seizure  of  his  French  books  and  effects,  indict¬ 
ment,  by  conviction  par  contumace,  &c.  The  gems 
of  this  controversy  are  almost  unmatched.  One  of 
the  books  named  in  the  indictment  laid  against  him 
had  the  Mazarine  stamp  upon  it,  but  it  had  been 
standing  in  our  King’s  Library  at  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  for  a  centuiy.  Another  was  in  its  place  in  the 
Mazarine  Library  itself.  Another  had  been  bought 
by  Molini  in  open  market  long  before.  As  to 
knowledge,  the  French  experts  read  S.  Jo.  (Sancti 
Johannis)  as  sancti  decern.  Our  readers  will  find 
all  this  and  more  in  old  numbers  of  this  journal, 
which  was  the  first  that  oficned  its  columns  to 
Libri’s  defence.  We  need  hardly  repeat  that  those 
who  attend  to  books,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  are 
satisfied  not  merely  of  Libri’s  entire  innocence,  but 
of  the  malicious  absurdity  of  the  charges. 

His  life  in  England  was  diversifi^  by  several 
splendid  sales  of  his  collections.  He  gradually  sank 
into  Ul-health,  and  more  than  a  year  ago  resolved 
to  try  the  air  of  Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  he  did  nothing  for  the  his¬ 
tory  of  science  except  the  notes  to  the  rarities  of 
his  sales. 

We  hold  Libri  to  be  the  man  who,  for  this  cen- 
turj',  has  won  the  palm  of  double  strength,  who  has 
shown  the  greatest  joint  force  in  literature  and 
science.  In  truth,  through  the  whole  course  of 
history  we  find  none  but  Leibnitz  who  can  be  set 
up  for  discussion  against  him.  This  is  a  bold  asser¬ 
tion  to  make  at  this  early  period;  but  we  have 
formed  our  opinion  very  gradually,  and  are  con¬ 
fident  it  will  TC  finally  accepted. 

Libri  had  strong  enemies  and  strong  rivals;  a 
man  of  his  temperament  was  sure  to  have  both. 
His  great  enemy  was  Arago  ;  his  great  rival  —  at 
least,  so  the  French  Institute  said  —  was  Michel 
Chasles.  He  lived  to  see  both  removed  below  com¬ 
parison.  Arago,  head  of  the  French  Observatory, 
gave  out  in  lectures,  year  after  year,  and  left  for 
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publication,  that  the  sun  causes  all  the  precession 
and  the  moon  all  the  nutation.  Michel  Chasles, 
just  before  Libri’s  death,  informed  the  world  that 
he  has  to  prosecute  a  paltry  forger  for  making  him 
belieTe  that  Hannah  Smith  signed  herself  “  Miss 
Anne  Ascough  Newton.”  We  cannot  allow  the 
anagram  which  we  gave  to  drop,  —  “  Sign  such  a 
name,  son  1  not  we  !  ” 

If  we  had  had  a  new  gunpowder  plot,  it  would 
have  been  circulated  in  France  that  Libri  was  the 
principal  Guy  Faux.  He  was  charged  with  being 
the  author  of  the  Pascal  forgeries.  He  it  was  who, 
almost  bedridden,  wrote  and  dictated  ^it  was  said) 
thousands  of  letters  with  no  greater  object  than  the 
mysti6cation  of  an  old  opponent  I 

In  old  English  romance,  we  know  how  greatly  the 
prowess  of  the  Saracens  was  respected  by  tbe  ac¬ 
counts  given,  in  deadly  hate,  of  the  size  and  forces 
of  their  champions.  In  like  manner,  we  see  that 
Libri  was,  to  the  French  world  of  science,  the 
“eiiii  Soldan.” 

Libri  was  twice  married.  His  Hrst  wife  was  a 
Frenchwoman  of  varied  liteisiry  accomplishments, 
who  showed  her  opinion  of  him  by  giving  him  her 
hand  the  moment  the  indictment  appeared.  His 
second,  who  survives,  is  a  young  English  lady,  who 
in  regard  and  admiration  for  his  character,  and 
compassion  for  his  lonely  state,  imdertook  the  task 
of  watching  and  smoothing  his  path  to  the  grave. 


OUR  FRIENDS’  FRIENDS. 


It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  there  are  few  people  so  disagreeable 
to  us  as  our  friends’  friends.  Tne  merest  stranger 
has  a  better  chance  of  exciting  a  kindly  interest  in 
our  breasts  than  the  most  valued  friend  of  our  dear¬ 
est  friend.  We  hardly  acknowledge  this  to  om> 
selves ;  still  less  would  we  permit  our  feelings  to  be 
known  to  tbe  world.  When  some  one  who  has  been 
praised  beforehand  is  introduced  by  a  friend  we  an¬ 
swer,  “  Any  friend  of  yours  is  welcome ” ;  “I  am 
delighted  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  whom 
1  have  heard  so  much  ” ;  or  some  polite  phrase  of 
this  kind ;  but  while  we  give  utterance  to  the  con¬ 
ventionalism  we  are  conscious  of  a  latent  prejudice 
agmnst  the  stranger.  This  feeling  is  not  con6ned 
to  individual  friends;  it  extends  to  whole  families. 
It  influences  women  in  a  still  stronger  degree  than 
it  does  men.  Perhaps  in  the  ordinaiy  affairs  of 
life,  they  are  more  unselfish  than  the  other  sex,  but 
they  are  certainly  more  exacting  and  intolerant 
where  the  affections  are  concerned. 

To  this  secret  jealousy  between  friends,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Realmah,  in  a  passing  allusion  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  gives  the  name  of  claimative  an  addition  to  the 
language  for  which  we  are  much  indebted  to  him. 
It  is  felt  more  or  less  by  the  majority  of  mankind, 
but  in  some  sensitive,  diffident  natures  it  is  intensi¬ 
fied  to  a  painful  degree.  Men  of  a  poetic  tempera¬ 
ment  are  more  apt  to  suffer  from  this  unhappy  dis¬ 
position  than  their  more  prosaic  neighbors.  An 
eminent  writer  has  observed  that  in  order  to  be 
successful  and  happy,  it  is  necessary  to  want  refine 
ment  to  a  certain  extent,  and  no  doubt  it  would  con¬ 
duce  very  much  to  our  happiness  if  we  were  blind  to 
small  slights  and  snubs.  Now  claimative  people 
are  over-refined  and  sensitive ;  they  are  not  only 
keenly  alive  to  all  intentional  slights,  but  they  im 
agine  insults  that  are  never  meant,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  suppose  that  they  themselves  have  given  of¬ 
fence  when  such  is  not  the  case ;  taxing  themselves 


with  some  trifling  omission,  which  probably  nobody 
noticed  but  themselves. 


Any  one  who  possesses  a  claimative  friend  knows 
that  he  is  not  the  pleasantest  sort  of  acquaintance 
one  could  have,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  go^  and  no¬ 
ble  qualities  we  bear  with  his  crotchets.  When 
you  invite  him  to  your  house,  he  notes  whether  his 
reception  is  as  cordial  as  usual,  and  whether  you 
pay  more  attention  to  other  guests.  If  he  hears  that 
fou  have  confided  in,  or  consulted  any  other  friend, 
le  fc>el8  hurt  that  he  had  not  been  first  acquainted 
with  the  matter.  If  he  passes  you  in  a  public  as¬ 
sembly  while  you  are  conversing  with  any  one,  he 
thinks  you  saluted  him  coldly.  If  he  sees  you  inti¬ 
mate  with  other  people,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  “  new  friends  ”  must  necessarily  supersede 
him  in  your  esteem.  If  you  are  dull  or  out  of  spirits 
in  his  company,  he  thinks  you  are  vexed  with  him, 
and  silence  he  interprets  as  sulkiness. 

Your  claimative  friend  is  an  exdmplaiy  corre¬ 
spondent,  while  you  perhaps  are  not ;  and  if,  when 
firom  home  for  any  length  of  time,  you  do  not  trans¬ 
mit  an  account  of  yourself  to  him  regularly,  he  feels 
deeply  wounded,  and  tells  you  reproachfully  that 
the  pursuit  of  money,  ambition,  or  pleasure,  would 
never  induce  Aim  to  forget  an  early  friend.  If  he 
meets  with  any  reverse  of  fortune  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  his  friends  intend  to  drop  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  ;  he  carefully  avoids  meeting  you,  and,  if  it 
happens  accidentally,  he  crosses  to  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  and  won’t  look  in  your  direction  till 
you  catch  him  by  the  arm.  These  are  the  unpleas¬ 
antnesses  appertaining  to  a  claimative  friend ;  but 
they  are  outbalanced  by  his  sterling  qualities,  —  a 
high  sense  of  honor,  a  scrupulous  conscientiousness, 
generosity,  sincerity,  and  a  tender-heartedness  al¬ 
most  womanly,  that  secures  for  him  the  forbearance 
which  is  extended  towards  the  weaker  sex ;  not  be¬ 
cause  he  is  weak,  but  because  it  is  tlie  affectionate¬ 
ness  of  his  nature  which  makes  him  so  exacting. 

These  finety  strung  natures  suffer ;  they  some¬ 
times  weary  us  with  their  complaints,  but  they  do 
not  cry  out  half  so  often  as  they  are  hurt ;  and  they 
do  not  feet  the  less  keenly  because  their  wounds 
are  often  self-inflicted.  Grerald  Griffin,  himself  a 
perfect  type  of  the  cliumative  man,  refined,  sensitive 
self-distrustful,  warm-hearted,  has  well  expressed 
the  feelings  of  his  class  in  the  following  verses :  — 


“  M;  (oul  is  sick  and  iooe. 

No  sociai  ties  its  iore  eottrine  ; 

A  heart  upon  a  desert  thmwa 
Beats  not  in  solitude  like  mine. 

For  though  the  pleasant  sunlight  shine, 
It  shows  no  form  that  I  may  own  ; 

And  closed  to  me  is  friendship’s  shiine  : 
I  am  alone  !  I  am  alone  ! 


‘  It  is  no  joy  for  me 
To  mark  the  food  and  eager  meeting 
Of  friends  whom  absence  pined,  and  see 
The  love-lit  eyes  speak  forth  their  greeting  ; 
For  then  a  stilly  vdoe  repeating 
What  oft  hath  woke  its  deepest  moan. 
Startles  my  heart  and  stays  its  beating : 

I  am  akme  !  I  am  alone  ! 


*'  I  have  a  heart ;  —  I ’d  live 
And  die  for  him  whose  worth  I  knew, 

But  could  not  clasp  his  hand  and  give 
My  full  heart  forth  as  talkers  do. 

And  they  who  loved  roe  —  the  kind  few  — 
Believed  roe  changed  in  heart  and  tone  ; 
And  left  me,  while  it  burned  as  true. 

To  live  alone  !  To  live  alone !  ’* 


We  do  not  all  feel  as  keenly  as  this ;  but  we  have  al¬ 
most  all  been  sufficiently  “  misunderstood  ”  at  times 
to  make  us  sympathize  with  the  heart-wounds  of 
our  too  sensitive  friends.  But  while  we  compas¬ 
sionate,  we  cannot  but  condemn  a  habit  of  mind  so 
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destructive  to  the  happiness  of  its  owner.  Instead 
of  reco^zing  it  as  a  fault  of  character,  and  trying 
to  checK  his  jealous  tendencies,  the  claimative  man 
plumes  himself  on  his  proud  reserve  and  his  quick¬ 
ness  to  take  ufiencc.  The  stag  would  not  barter 
his  beauty,  his  grace,  his  fleetness,  for  the  thick  im¬ 
penetrable  skin  of  the  rhinoceros,  which  no  weapon 
can  wound ;  so  he  hugs  and  cherishes  his  delicate 
sensibility  till  it  grows  into  a  grave  fault.  Under¬ 
neath  his  bashful  reserve  therp  is  a  latent  vanity,  a 
consciousness  of  unrecognized  merit,  mingling  with  a 
want  of  confidence  in  his  own  power  of  commanding 
respect.  It  is  not  modesty  but  pride  which  keeps 
him  from  putting  himself  forward  and  claiming  his 
proper  position.  If  you  do  not  recognize  his  worth, 
it  is  not  for  him  to  make  it  known  to  you ;  he  will 
not  condescend  to  compete  with  rivals  whom  he 
holds  in  contempt ;  if  you  could  think  him  capable 
of  such  and  such,  it  would  be  hardly  worth  his  while 
to  explain  the  matter ;  if  you  could  have  so  misin¬ 
terpreted  his  actions,  how  could  he  ever  hope  to  be 
properly  understood  by  you  ?  And  so  he  wraps  his 
soul  in  such  a  mantle  of  reserve  that  his  friends 

“  Believe  him  chenged  in  heart  and  tone. 

And  leave  him,  while  it  bumi  as  true. 

To  live  alone  To  live  aione  !  ’  ’ 

He  believes  himself  to  be  “  misunderstood  ”  by 
everybody;  and  so  he  is  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  it 
is  chiefly  the  fault  of  his  own  reticence ;  and  more¬ 
over  he  misunderstands  others  quite  as  often  as  they 
do  him. 

In  i^lity  the  claimative  character  only  experi¬ 
ences  in  an  exs^gerated  degree  a  feeling  common  to 
all  mankind.  H  is,  doubtless,  a  proof  of  the  innate 
selfishness  of  the  human  heart,  that  we  do  not  like 
any  one  to  occupy  so  high  a  place  in  our  friends’  es¬ 
teem  or  affection  as  we  do.  Jealousy  is  a  species 
of  selfishness  which,  though  not  so  gross  as  other 
phases  of  the  disorder,  is  more  insidious,  because 
It  cloaks  itself  under  the  name  of  love.  Even  in  its 
mildest  form  it  ou^ht  to  be  guarded  against.  We 
ought  to  try  to  like  our  friends’  friends  for  their 
sakes,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  they  know  who 
know  them  longest  are  best  able  to  estimate  their 
worth.  It  would  contribute  very  much  to  kind  feel¬ 
ing,  if  we  could  extend  to  social  intercourse  some  of 
the  toleration  which  we  are  beginning  to  experience 
in  politics  and  religion,  and  endeavor  in  all  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  life  to  rega^  our  friends’  friends  as  ours  also. 
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London  is  at  present  sufiering  grievously  from 
the  scarlet  fever. 

Mr.  Fechter  is,  it  is  stated,  to  leave  for  the 
United  States  in  December. 

Dutton  Cooke,  the  novelist,  is  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  London  Morning  Star  has  shot  from  its 
sphere,  and  disappeared  from  the  public  view. 

M.  JuxES  Simon  has  been  lecturing  at  Bordeaux 
for  the  benefit  of  sufferers  by  the  late  disastrous 
fire. 

The  real  author  of  the  Junius  Letters  is  discov¬ 
ered  once  every  five  years  with  commendable  regu¬ 
larity. 

An  appropriate  tomb  to  the  memo^  of  Samuel 
Lover,  tne  poet,  has  been  placed  in  the  Kensal  Green 


Cemetery.  The  tomb  is  of  pure  white  Carrara 
marble,  and  on  tbe  top  is  a  shadow  cross,  after  the 
celebrated  one  at  Bonehurch,  Isle  of  Wight. 

London  theatrical  gossip  says  that  Formosa  has 
already  cleared  about  £  10,000,  for  Mr.  Boucicault 
and  Mr.  Chatterton. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  sculptor  Pierre 
Hubert,  author  of  the  well-known  group  of  the  Child 
and  the  Tortoise. 

The  Countess  Guiccioli  is  now  engaged  in  writ¬ 
ing  a  memoir  of  her  husband,  the  late  Marquis  de 
Boissy —  poor  man  I 

A  new  play  by  Mr.  Hallida^  founded  on  “  Da¬ 
vid  Copperfield  ”  is  meeting  with  great  success  at 
the  Olympic  Theatre,  London.  Mr.  Ilalliday  calls 
his  drama  “  Little  Em’ly.” 

The  last  number  of  the  North  British  Review 
contains  a  very  careful  critical  paper  on  Brown¬ 
ing’s  new  poem,  “  The  Ri^  ^d  the  Book.”  The 
Diaries  of  Henry  Crabb  l^binson  meet  with  an 
appreciative  examination  in  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view. 

M.  Louis  Lacaze,  a  well-known  amateur  and 
collector  of  paintings  has  just  died  in  Paris,  and 
has  left  his  gallery  of  pictures  to  the  Louvre,  on 
condition  that  they  should  be  placed  together  in  a 
room,  to  be  named  after  him.  The  collection  is 
valued  at  two  millions  of  francs. 

Orders  have  been  given  that  the  new  opera-house 
in  Paris  is  to  be  competed  and  opened  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1870.  The  scaffolding  is  now  being  erected 
on  the  summit  of  the  building  for  the  erection  of  the 
bronze  Pegasus,  which  has  lately  been  exhibited  in 
front  of  the  palace  in  the  Champs  Elyses. 

The  London  'Times  tells  this  rather  severe  story 
about  the  British  navy :  •“  When  the  French  iron¬ 
clad  fleet  visited  Spithead,  and  the  Admiral  in  com¬ 
mand  of  our  Channel  Fleet  signalled  for  all  officers 
who  could  speak  French  to  come  on  board  the  flag¬ 
ship  and  accompany  the  pilots  to  the  French  vessels, 
only  one  officer  out  of  the  entire  fleet  came  forward 
in  answer  to  the  summons.” 

M.  Auber  thinks  it  injudicious  to  remind  the 
Fates  of  his  age,  lest  Atropos  should  remember  how 
long  she  has  neglected  her  business.  'The  other 
day  M.  Carafa,  a  composer  well  known  in  Paris, 
who  is  eighty-two  years  old,  celebrated  his  birthr 
day,  and  asked  Auber  to  the  gathering.  The  a^d 
maestro  declined  in  the  following  terms ;  “  I  think 
it  savors  too  much  of  irony  towards  Providence  to 
let  the  birthday  of  an  old  man  of  eighty-two  be  cel¬ 
ebrated  by  an  old  man  of  eighty-six.” 

Madame  Ernst,  for  whose  benefit  a  chair  of 
poetry  has  just  been  created  by  special  decree  in 
the  Sorbonne,  is  described  as  a  young  widow  of 
thirty-five,  with  a  stately  and  graceful  bearing,  a 
glance  that  would  seem  almost  masculine,  if  it  were 
not  tempered  by  an  expression  of  melancholy,  and 
a  strong,  sonorous,  and  singularly  flexible  voice,  as 
melodious  as  a  harp,  and  quite  equal  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  lecture-room.  Her  husband  was 
tne  composer  and  violinist,  Ernst.  He  died  in 
1865,  after  a  happy  union  of  ten  years.  'The  de¬ 
sire  of  perpetuating  his  memory  lent  inspiration  to 
his  widow ;  'she  became  a  sculptor  by  instinct,  and 
herself  modelled  his  tomb.  Her  subsequent  lectures 
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on  French  poetr}'  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
Paris,  and  opened  to  her  the  gates  of  that  ancient 
institution,  the  Sorbonne.  Before  her  marriage 
she  had  acted  with  Rachel,  and  for  two  years  had 
been  the  leading  tragedienne  at  the  Od6on. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  Mechanic’s  Magazine  that  one 
hour  after  the  gas  of  London  is  lighted  the  air  is  de¬ 
oxidized  as  much  as  if  500,000  people  had  been 
added  to  its  population.  During  the  combustion  of 
oil,  tallow,  gas,  &c.,  water  is  produced  as  well  as 
carbonic  acid  ;  in  cold  weather  we  see  it  condensed 
on  the  windows.  By  the  burning  of  gas  twenty-four 
hours  in  London  more  water,  it  is  estimated,  is  pro¬ 
duced  than  would  supply  an  emigrant  ship  on  her 
voyage  from  England  to  Australia. 

Not  very  long  since,  the  first  King  of  Siam  re¬ 
ceived  the  present  of  a  Highland  im'ss  complete. 
After  a  diligent  and  thoughtful  study  of  their  shape 
and  materials,  the  monarch  believed  himself  to 
comprehend  the  use  of  these  strange  garments, 
and,  in  great  contentment,  summoned  the  court 
tailor.  This  official  received  instructions  to  pre¬ 
pare  forthwith  three  hundred  copies  of  the  model, 
made  to  measure  of  the  three  hundred  royal  wives, 
who,  for  several  months  afterwards,  invariably  at¬ 
tended  on  their  husband  in  the  “  garb  of  old 
Gaul.” 

A  MAGIC  concert  has  been  .recently  given  in 
Paris.  The  audience  assembled  in  a  drawing-room, 
and  on  a  platform  was  placed  a  piano,  violin,  violon¬ 
cello,  and  harp,  but  no  performers.  At  a  given  signal 
the  overture  to  “  William  Tell  ”  was  heard  issuing 
ftx>m  the  orchestra.  Unlike  the  so-called  spiritual 
manifestations,  the  afiair  took  place  in  broad 
daylight.  The  effect  was  produced  by  artists  in 
another  room  playing  on  identical  instruments  con¬ 
nected  by  means  of  oars  of  wood  with  the  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  orchestra.  The  vibrations  were  car¬ 
ried  through  these  rods  (which  were  enclosed  by 
non-conductors),  sympathy  causing  the  instru¬ 
ments  to  sound  together.  This  curious  effect  was 
first  shown  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  London,  by 
Sir  W.  Wheatstone. 

The  Elberfeld  Gazette  remarks  that,  tlough 
Count  Bismarck  is  ready  enough  to  impose  now  tax¬ 
es  on  the  people,  he  is  very  reluctant  to  pay  taxes 
himself.  His  income,  it  adds,  is  composed  of  4,000 
thalers  as  Minister  for  Lauenburg,  12,000  thalers  as 
President  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet,  6,000  thalers  ta¬ 
ble  money,  and  a  firee  residence ;  and  if  we  add  to 
this  the  interest  on  the  gratuity  of  400,000  thalers 
which  he  received  at  Christmas,  1867,  his  warmest 
friends  need  not  be  anxious  about  his  expenditure. 
Yet,  proceeds  the  Gazette,  Count  Bismarck  has  ad¬ 
dress^  a  long  petition  to  the  revenue  department, 
in  which  he  not  only  appeals  against  being  charged 
income  tax  on  more  than  one  half  of  his  official  in¬ 
come,  but  asks  that  15  thalers  which  he  paid  during 
the  year  for  receipt  stamps  may  be  exempted  from 
the  tax. 

SiDHET  Dobell,  who  was  recently  injured  by 
an  unruly  mare,  does  not  wi-h  the  accident  attrib¬ 
uted  to  his  want  of  horsemanship.  “  A  king  of 
France,”  he  says,  in  a  note  to  a  London  paper,  “  is 
not  half  a  king  of  France  if  he  cannot  ride.  A 
poet  may,  however,  be  a  poet  without  being  a 
norseman.  But  when  he  is  both,  there  is  an  eques¬ 
trian  pride  about  him  which  an  old  Roman  might 
have  approved  and  a  modem  Briton  will  not  cen-  I 


sure.  As  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  mention 
my  late  accident,  perhaps  you  will  excuse  the  van¬ 
ity  of  one  who  has  been  accustomed  from  childhood 
to  the  saddle,  if  I  offer  an  explanatory  remark. 
The  injuries  from  which  1  am  now  recovering  were 
not  due  to  my  fall,  but  to  the  weight  of  the  mare 
upon  me.  She  had  been  vainly  endeavoring  to 
give  me  a  fall,  and  threw  herself  over  because  she 
could  not  succeed.  We  did  not  part  company  till 
close  to  the  ground.”  • 

The  Moscow  Gazette  publishes  a  curious  letter 
from  Constantinople  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy 
Places.  Some  years  ago,  says  the  correspondent, 
Russia,  France,  and  Turkey  agreed  to  restore  the 
cupola  of  the  Holy  Sepulclire  at  Jerusalem.  After 
the  work  had  been  duly  completed  and  inspected 
by  the  representatives  of  the  three  Powers,  the  keys 
of  the  entrance  to  the  upper  gallery,  which  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  French  architect,  were  given 
up  to  the  Greek  patriarch,  in  tlie  presence  of  the 
Russian  consul  and  the  Turkish  governor.  The 
Greek  patriarch  is  regarded  by  the  Turks  as  the 
lawful  possessor  of  these  keys,  but  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  clergy  deny  his  claim  to  them,  and  have  loudly 
express^  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Turkish  authorities.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
adds  the  Russian  paper,  “  that  the  interests  of  the 
Greek  clergy  will  be  secured  in  this  matter  as  well 
as  in  that  of  the  restoration  of  the  curtain  which 
was  damaged  in  the  fire  which  lately  took  place  in 
the  cave  of  Bet^ehem.” 

It  is  announced  that  a  novelty  will  shortly  ap¬ 
pear  in  London  in  the  shape  of  “  Mdme  Natator, 
the  lady  frog,  who  will  peifcrm  some  remarkable 
feats  in  an  aquarium.”  “  We  have  seen  such  re¬ 
markable  feats  performed  by  ladies  out  of  aqua¬ 
riums,”  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  “  that  it  will 
indeed  be  a  gratifying  novelty  to  see  them  inside  a 
tank,  and  nothing  they  can  do  there  is  likely  to 
surprise  us ;  indeed,  if  the  feats  to  be  performs  in 
any  way  resemble  some  of  the  recent  exhibitions, 
an  aquarium  well  hidden  with  weeds  will  be  a  verj' 
proper  arena  for  the  exhibition.  We  learn  also 
from  the  Musical  Standard  that  the  ballet-master 
of  a  French  theatre  is  ‘  training  a  monstrous  snake 
to  take  part  in  a  ballet,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden.’  The  Musical  Standard  is 
inclined  to  discredit  the  statement;  but  we  think 
that  nothing  can  be  more  natural  on  the  stage,  as 
at  present  conducted,  than  to  see  Adam  and  Eve 
pirouetting  out  of  Paradise  and  dancing  a  p(ut  de 
deux  in  the  presence  of  the  cherubim  with  the  flam¬ 
ing  sword.  We  fear,  however,  that  the  serpent 
will  find  the  fall  of  man  has  gone  rather  farther 
than  he  intended.  It  will  be  necessary  to  instruct 
the  corps  de  Mllet  that  in  the  Scriptmal  account 
the  absence  of  clothing  preceded  instead  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  fall.” 

It  is  now  known  that  Denis  Train  Lucas  is  the 
name  of  the  palseontologic  archivist  who  furnished 
M.  Chasles  with  the  forged  documents  which  that 
gentleman  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  support  of  his  assertion  that  Pascal  was  the  real 
discoverer  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  Lucas,  a  little 
olive-complexioned  man,  was  born  in  1816  at  Lan- 
neray,  and  commenced  life  as  a  servant ;  he  then 
became  a  copying  clerk,  and  was  afterwards  en¬ 
gaged  at  Ch&teaudun  in  a  mortgage  office,  where  he 
acquired  a  taste  for  old  parchments.  He  afterwards 
came  to  Paris,  and  had  a  hard  time  of  it  till  he  fell 
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in  with  M.  Chasles,  whose  bounty  enabled  him  to 
breakfast  at  tlie  Caf(^  Riche ;  he  passed  his  after¬ 
noons  in  the  Imperial  Library,  studying  the  fifteen 
volumes  left  by  Galileo,  and  in  the  evening  he  pre¬ 
pared  documents  for  his  patron  at  the  house  of  a 
petite  dame.  When  Lucas  was  arrested  he  was 
drawing  up  an  authentic  memoir  to  prove  that  the 
velocipede  was  an  invention  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  there  is  no  knowing  into  what  a  slough 
of  absurdity  this  quondam  domestie  might  not  have 
dragged  his  credulous  savant  but  for  the  Academy 
of  Florence.  No  similar  abuse  of  confidence  has 
been  known  in  Paris  since  a  rich  collector  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  purchase  an  obelisk  nearly  as  large  as 
that  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  which  turned  out 
to  be  made  of  pastelward.  M.  Chasles  is  still  loath 
to  think  himself  entirely  deceived. 

The  Inverness  Courier,  in  noticing  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  an  autobiography  of  this  celebrated  lady, 
preserver  of  Prince  Charles,  which  has  l»een  care¬ 
fully  preserved  in  the  family  record-chest,  and  is 
now  preparing  for  publication  by  Mr.  Nimmo,  of 
Edinburgh,  observes :  “  That  none  of  our  Scottish 
historians  or  topographers,  who  explored  so  minute¬ 
ly  the  wanderings  and  vicissitudes  of  Charles  Ed¬ 
ward,  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  above  manuscript.  Flora  —  or  Flory,  as  she 
signed  her  name  in  ner  marriage  contract  —  had  a 
singular  and  romantic  career,  and  if  she  recorded 
fully  her  own  trials  and  the  state  of  the  Highlands 
in  the  middle  of  last  century,  her  autobiography 
cannot  fail  to  possess  interest.  She  was  in  ner 
twenty-fourth  year  when  she  gallantly  risked  her 
own  freedom  to  preserve  that  of  Prince  Charles. 
By  the  Jacobites  of  thA  day  she  was  idolized. 
A  private  subscription  was  opened  for  her,  which 
soon  amounted  to  £  1,500,  and  she  sat  to  Allan 
Ramsay  for  her  portrait,  still  preserved  in  Ox¬ 
ford.  The  features  are  decidedly  Celtic,  the 
complexion  dark,  contrasting  with  the  ample  white 
rose  that  decorates  the  bust.  Boswell  and  John¬ 
son  describe  her  in  1773  as  a  little  woman 
of  genteel  app>earance  and  pleasing  address. 

When  she  returned,  the  heroine  of  the  day  to  the 
Highlands,  her  society  was  courted  by  all  classes,  and 
between  three  and  four  years  afterwards  she  gave 
her  hand  to  young  Kingsburgh,  who  was  the  model 
of  a  Highlander  in  countenance,  figure,  dress,  and 
speech.  Affairs  do  not  seem  to  have  gone  prosper¬ 
ously  with  them,  and  in  1 774  Flora  and  her  nusband 
emigrated  to  North  Carolina.  When  the  war 
broke  out  Kingsburgh  joined  the  Royalist  forces, 
was  taken  prisoner,  but  regained  his  liberty,  and 
served  with  the  84th  in  Canada.  They  returned, 
and  it  is  related  that  the  vessel  in  which  Flora  and 
her  husband  sailed  was  attacked  by  a  French 
privateer,  and  while  the  Celtic  heroine  stood  on 
deck  bravely  animating  the  seamen,  she  was  thrown 
down  and  one  erf  her  arms  broken.  She  was  des¬ 
tined,  however,  to  die  at  home  at  last,  departing 
in  her  sixty-eighth  year,  in  1790,  and  her  shroud 
being  formed  of  part  of  the  sheets  in  which  Prince 
Charles  slept  at  Kingsbui^.  Here  are  materials 
for  romantic  biography  !  The  hair-breadth  escapes 
of  the  royal  wanderer,  —  the  state  of  the  Highlands 
while  society  yet  retained  some  of  the  picturesque 
features  of  clanship,  —  the  emigrant  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  and  the  subsequent  American  war,  — 
the  perilous  return  to  Britain,  —  and  the  final  ten 
years  of  peace  while  all  was  changing  in  the  High¬ 
lands  ana  Islands,  and  the  old  race  was  disappear¬ 


ing  ftom  the  land,  —  such  are  the  striking  events  in 
the  life  of  Flora  Macdonald. 

The  Cologne  Gazette  publishes  some  further  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  murder  of  Miss  Tlnn^,  the  traveller. 
It  says  that  it  appears  from  a  letter  from  Herr 
Rossi,  the  Austrian  Consul  at  Tripoli,  that  the  un¬ 
fortunate  lady  was  the  victim  of  a  dispute  between 
two  tribes  of  the  Tuaregg  race.  On  arriving  at 
Mursuk  she  obtained  an  escort  from  Ichnuchen, 
the  most  powerful  chief  of  this  tribe,  to  take  her  to 
their  camp,  where  she  purposed  to  spend  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Unfortunately  the  escort  consisted  of  Ichnu- 
chen’s  enemies,  who  determined  to  revenge  them¬ 
selves  upon  him  by  murdering  his  protege  e.  Miss 
Tinne,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of  this,  and  went 
with  them  in  full  confidence,  though  she  was  warned 
by  the  Turkish  governor  of  Mursuk  that  there  were 
dissensions  among  the  Tuareggs.  Two  Dutchmen, 
a  sailor,  and  a  boy,  who  were  the  only  Europeans 
in  her  escort,  were  all  murdered  at  the  same  time 
as  herself.  According  to  another  version,  also 
published  in  the  Cologne  Gazette  which  is  given 
in  a  letter  to  the  African  traveller  Rohlfs  from  Mr. 
Chapman,  the  British  vice-consul  at  Bengazi,  Miss 
Tinne  was  murdered  by  her  escort  because  she  was 
an  obstacle  to  a  plundering  expedition  which  they 
wished  to  make  in  the  land  of  the  Jiratfi  tribe. 
The  brother  of  the  chief  of  the  escort  had  been 
murdered  by  this  tribe,  and  they  accordingly  pro¬ 
posed,  instead  of  going  to  their  camp  direct,  to 
make  a  long  detour  by  wav  of  Bilma,  where  they 
intended  to  attack  the  Jirafes.  To  this  Miss  Tinn4 
objected,  and  they  then  determined  to  put  her  out 
of  the  way.  Mr.  Chapman  thus  describes  the  mur¬ 
der  :  — 

“  A  dispute  occurred  between  the  camel  drivers, 
and  the  two  Dutchmen  in  Miss  Tinny’s  suite  went 
off  to  the  spot  to  restore  order,  leaving  the  lady 
standing  in  front  of  her  tent  surrounifed  by  the 
Tuaregg  chiefs.  Meanwhile  the  dispute  grew  warm¬ 
er,  and  Miss  Tinn4  advanced  a  few  steps  to  be  able 
to  see  it  more  closely.  The  chief  who  stood  behind 
her  took  this  opportunity  of  striking  her  down  with 
his  broadsword.  She  gave  a  loud  shriek  and  sank 
inanimate  to  the  ground.  Hearing  the  screams  of 
their  mistress,  the  Dutchmen  ran  to  the  tent,  but 
were  cut  down  before  they  could  get  their  arms. 
The  murderers  then  broke  open  the  metal  jars  with 
which  the  camels  were  loaded,  thinking  that  they 
must  be  full  of  gold  or  silver,  and  were  much  dis¬ 
appointed  on  finding  that  they  contained  nothing  but 
water.  .  .  .  There  were  from  fifty  to  seventy  ne¬ 
groes  in  Miss  Tinny’s  suite,  but  they  were  not  all 
made  slaves,  only  the  youngest  and  best-looking. 
Among  these  was  a  little  negress  of  the  Niam-Niam 
tribe  named  Ismina,  who  was  a  great  favorite  with 
Miss  Tinn4.  The  remaining  negroes  returned  to 
Mursuk  with  the  news.” 

Charles  Augustin  Sainte-Beuve  was  bom 
at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  in  December,  1804.  His  father, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  an  old  Jan- 
senist  family,  was  a  “  contrSleur  principal  des 
droits  reunis  ” ;  his  mother  was  an  Englishwoman, 
of  a  religious  turn,  who  made  him  familiar  at  an 
early  age  with  the  works  of  the  eminent  modem 
poets  of  her  own  language.  By  his  proficiency  in 
classical  studies  he  distinguished  himself  at  the 
colleges  Charlemagne  and  Bourbon,  and  his  Latin 
compositions  in  prose  and  verse  gained  for  him  a 
high  reputation.  He  was  at  first  destined  for  the 
medical  profession,  but  he  soon  devoted  himself  to 
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literature,  and  his  earliest  contributions  were  to 
Le  Globf,  of  which  M.  Dubois,  formerly  his  pro¬ 
fessor  of  rhetoric,  was  chief  editor.  The  war  be¬ 
tween  the  classic  and  romantic  schools  was  then  at 
its  height,  and  Sainte-Beuve  showed  his  zeal  as  a 
partisan  of  the  former  by  an  attack  on  the  “  Odes 
and  Ballads  ”  of  Victor  Hugo.  The  poet,  how¬ 
ever,  took  care  to  convert  an  enemy  into  a  iriend, 
and  invited  Smnte-Beuve  to  the  reunionn  at  his 
house  in  the  Rue  hlotre  Dame  des  Champs,  when 
he  became  one  of  tlie  click  headed  by  his  host,  De 
Vigny,  Albert  de  Musset,  the  two  Deschamps,  and 
others.  The  works  written  bv  Sainte-Beuve  under 
this  influence  were  the  “  Tableau  de  la  Littdrature 
Fran^aise  au  Seizieme  Siecle,”  and  the  “Poesies 
de  Joseph  Delorme,”  which  he  gave  as  the  post¬ 
humous  compositions  of  a  medical  student,  dead 
through  a  pulmonary  complaint.  Other  emana¬ 
tions  belonging  to  tne  same  period  were  “Les 
Consolations,”  and,  somewhat  later,  “  Les  Pensdes 
d’Aout.”  A  private  difierence  with  M.  Hugo  broke 
the  connection  between  them,  and  to  this  is  attri¬ 
buted  the  appearance  of  Sainte-Beuve  as  an  icono¬ 
clast  of  his  former  idols.  The  change  occasioned 
an  article  in  the  Figaro  by  Alphonse  Karr,  entitled 
“  L’Afireux  Bonhoinme,”  in  which  Sainte-Beuve 
was  not  indeed  mentioned  by  name,  but  so  de¬ 
scribed  that  the  object  of  the  satire  could  not  be 
mistaken.  His  literaiy  career  was  continued  in  the 
Revue  de  Paris  and  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  ; 
and  in  1830  he  became  connected  with  the  Nation¬ 
al,  and  attached  himself  to  Lamennais,  under  whose 
influence,  it  is  supposed,  he  wrote  his  novel  “  Vo- 
luptd,”  the  subject  of  which  is  the  war  of  the  flesh 
with  the  spirit.  His  predilection  for  the  Jansenism 
of  his  family  was  shown  by  his  “  Histoire  de  Port- 
Royal,”  which  had  originally  appeared  as  a  series 
of  lectures  to  the  citizens  of  Lausanne.  Of  the 
“  Causeries  de  Lundi,”  by  which  his  name  is  best 
known  in  this  country,  there  are  two  series,  one 
extending  from  1851  to  1857  the  other  from  18C3 
to  1869. 

The  political  tergiversation  of  his  later  days 
renderea  Sainte-Beuve  extremely  unpopular  with 
the  Liberal  party,  and  an  uproar  which  took  place 
in  1853,  when  at  the  College  de  France  he  inaugu- 
raied  the  course  of  Latin  poetry,  is  remembered 
among  the  notabilia  of  that  day.  Not  only  did  the 
students  produce  every  sound  of  which  the  human 
lungs  are  capable,  but  benches  were  torn  up  and 
doors  wrenched  from  their  hinges ;  and  the  profes¬ 
sor,  who  had  come  to  discourse  on  Virgil,  was 
forced  to  retreat  unheard.  He  afterwards  derived 
consolation  from  the  grant  of  two  Government 
oflices.  As  a  literary  laborer  he  has  died  in 
harness,  having  written  for  Le  Temps  nearly  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  His  important  work  on  Proudhon 
is  left  unfinished. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  asks  if  it  is  not  a  sign  of 
the  times  that  a  fashion  has  set  in  for  the  most 
sumptuous  and  elaborate  wax-dolls  ?  Little  ladies, 
following  the  instinct  which  made  them  nurse  their 
toys  long  ago,  used  to  be  content  with  a  very  simple 
and  candid  effigy  indeed.  The  toilet  of  the  doll 
then  was  generally  left  to  the  taste  of  the  owner; 
and  it  was  supposed  in  itself  to  be  a  sort  of  liberal 
education  in  the  fine  ait  of  millinery  to  devise  gar¬ 
ments  for  the  figure  which,  from  the  neck  down¬ 
wards,  was  composed  of  honest  cotton  stufled  with 
sawdust.  But  the  doll,  like  the  legitimate  drama 
and  some  other  things,  has  sadly  declmed  fix>m  prim¬ 


itive  simplicity.  She  has  now  become  a  ^rand 
demoiselle  with  a  chignon,  high-heeled,  brass-tipped 
boots,  and  an  eyeglass.  She  is  endowed  mth  parts 
of  speech.  On  being  squeezed  round  the  waist  she 
raises  her  eyeglass  in  the  correct  mode  and  barks ; 
the  organ  of  language  inside  her  girdle  being  as  yet 
imperfectly  developed.  A  gentle  pressure  which 
may  be  surreptitiously  exercised  in  the  palm  of  her 
hand  causes  her  to  arch  her  eyebrows  in  the  most 
natural  way  in  the  world.  She  has  not  to  put  up 
with  the  makeshift  limbs  peculiar  to  the  species. 
She  is  real  wax  from  head  to  foot,  and  is  as  anatom¬ 
ical  as  an  ordinan'  statuette.  Tlie  dull  artist  does 
not  stop  here.  He  has  gone  further  and  devised 
handsome  young  gentlemen  for  the  young  ladies  to 
play  with.  Perfect  ducks  of  boys  with  knicker¬ 
bockers  and  curly  wigs  and  red  lips,  sailors,  high¬ 
landers,  and  the  like,  are  displayed  for  choice,  and 
are  desired  almost  as  much  as  the  female  poppets. 
Then,  again,  we  have  whole  babies  of  full  size,  and 
of  a  most  disconcerting  resemblance  to  life,  construct¬ 
ed  for  the  amusement  of  the  young.  In  one  shop 
may  be  seen  a  round  dozen  of  infants  quite  eijual 
to  anything  that  Madame  Tussaud’s  connections 
could  turn  out,  and  infants  of  a  plump  quality  put 
forward  in  a  manner  horribly-  suggestive  to  an  im¬ 
aginative  mind  of  the  sort  of  eating  wigwam  or  din¬ 
ing  house  that  might  exist  among  cannibal  Indians. 
By  means  of  a  simple  piece  of  string  these  children 
can  be  made  to  cry  and  move  their  legs  and  arms, 
while  the  appropriate  bassinet  can  also  ^  purchased 
on  the  premises.  The  Saturday  Review  should 
look  to  tills.  An  early  familiarity  with  French 
mannikins  (the  male  dolls  are,  we  believe,  imported 
from  Paris)  must  tend  ta  give  an  unwholesome  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  craving  of  the  sex  for  flirtation.  Is  it 
good  for  our  children  to  familiarize  them  with  the 
garnishing  and  the  fixed  airs  of  the  fast  girl  ?  A 
deal  of  neat  satire  might  be  made  out  of  these 
points,  but  seriously  it  is  a  pity-  to  mark  the  decay 
of  siuipletonianism,  even  in  the  fashion  of  dolls.  The 
notion  of  making  them  large  and  elaborate  is  mon¬ 
strous  and  ghastly,  there  being  nothing  on  this  side 
the  grave  more  unpleasant  than  the  dead-alive 
gape,  stare,  and  hue  of  the  lumpish  simulacrums  of 
a  wax  show.  The  confidences  of  a  child  with  dolly 
must  be  broken  and  spoiled  completely  when  the 
plaything  either  frightens  or  imposes  upon  the 
child’s  fancy.  The  mannikin  and  the  Brobdigna- 
gian  infant  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  toy  shops 
altogether.  The  former  is  to  be  detested  not  only 
upon  social  grounds,  but  on  the  grounds  of  expense, 
and  for  having  to  a  certain  extent  put  our  ancient 
friend  Jack-in-the-box  out  of  countenance.  What 
between  the  superb  dolls  of  both  sexes,  Siamese 
links,  chemical  serpents,  and  the  rest  of  it.  Jack’s 
place  knows  him  no  more,  and  this  is  to  be  regret¬ 
ted.  The  element  of  surprise,  the  one  trick  which 
Jack  had  in  him,  would  be  of  more  recreative  ser¬ 
vice  to  small  folk  than  the  luodifh  marionettes  or 
the  ingenious  snakes  and  “sells”  which  tend  to 
make  their  patrons  wise  or  foolish  before  their  time ; 
but  we  are  afraid  we  plead  in  vain  for  Jack  and 
for  the  doll  of  yags  and  bran.  Noah’s  ark  itself  has 
fallen  into  contempt  with  most  young  people.  We 
can  remember  when  this  ark,  with  its  contents  ^in¬ 
cluding  Japhet),  was  taken  for  granted  as  a  thing 
for  belief  and  enjoyment  by  children  generally : 
now  there  is  almost  a  taint  of  Biblical  criticism,  or 
what  resembles  it,  bom  with  the  rising  generation, 
and  nothing  will  do  for  them  but  microscopes  and 
dolls  that  ape  humanity  with  a  certain  ironies  truth. 
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